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“ 
BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”’—Cowper, 





A SUDDEN ACCIDENT. 


THE EXILES OF SALZBURG. 
CHAPTER III. 
At the commencement of this narrative, Hans was de- 
scribed as a stout and ruddy youth; now, a few weeks 
later, and on the point of quitting the Shippen, he had 
become evidently pale and wasted. 

“Whither away, Hans?” said Barbara, in a soft and 
melancholy tone, which detained him. She herself 
best knew how to give the answer to this question. 

Almost speechless, and without raising his eyes to 
the maiden’s countenance, he replied, 
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“Up to the Alp to relieve Veit!” ‘ 

“Never before were you in so great a hurry,” re- 
marked Barbara, looking bashfully on the ground. 

“Yes, once—it is true—but now,” he said, with a pro- 
found sigh, “my heart becomes lighter only when I am 
away; so farewell, Barbara.” He slowly proceeded to 
depart, but without stirring an inch farther. 

“You might fetch me,” rejoined Barbara, lowering her 
voice—* you might fetch me a few pails of water to 
sprinkle the linen.” Hans stood irresolute, with his 
head inclined towards the maiden, then laid his stick 
and bundle carefully down, and obediently went to a 
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neighbouring cistern for the water. At last the quiet- 
ness with which the water was brought by Hans, and 
the linen sprinkled by Barbara, became insupportable to 
the latter, who at length said, “ But perhaps you do 
not like the task?” 

“Oh, why not?” he replied, summoning all his for- 
titude. “ Why should I not cheerfully assist in bleach- 
ing the linen for thy marriage portion, so that the 
wedding may be the sooner ?” 

“Hans! this from thee!” and he observed a large 
tear rolling down her cheek. 

“Barbara!” said Hans, tremulously. The long re- 
strained sorrow in the youth’s breast burst forth, and 
he desperately bit his lip as, with sobs, he continued, 
“Let my tears fall upon thy bridal linen, Barbara, and 
then it will be bleached sooner than with cold water. 
And if thou cuttest the cloth and my heart in twain at 
the same time, should there be any to spare—oh, give it 
me for a winding-sheet !” 

“ How have I deserved this from thee?” exclaimed 
the afflicted girl, in a paroxysm of grief. 

“ And when the pipers and fiddlers,” continued Hans, 
without remorse, “are merrily playing the wedding 
dance, I also shall be dancing with an airy companion 
on the Wenger Alp! Then, when thou shalt proceed 
into thy nuptial chamber with thy beloved, be not 
alarmed shouldst thou hear a light knocking at the 
window. It will be my last farewell! Adieu!” Still 
he went not. “ But,” he again resumed, “what shouldst 
thou care for a poor youth like me? Thy proud consin, 
who will one day occupy this fine estate, is a very 
different suitor, even if he limped and squinted ten 
times worse, and his hair were still more fiery coloured.” 

“Go on, go on!” said Barbara, warmly, “ vex my 
heart, Hans, and then my sufferings will be at an 
end.” 

Hans looked upon her sorrowful countenance, and his 
heart was softened. 

“Say thyself, can I do otherwise,” she demanded, re- 
proachfully; “ must I not obey my father, who daily 
urges me to marry my cousin? must I not listen to my 
mother, who entreats me earnestly to doso? Am I 
not much more unhappy than thou art? ‘Thon canst 
find sufficient’ consolation in thy holy book, but to me it 
is forbidden. But do pray earnestly and diligently ; 
thou hast thyself advised me to do so.” 

“That I will, indeed,” said Hans, piously; “I will 
pray for thee, and for thy happiness, my good Barbara.” 

“And I,” replied the latter, drying her tears, “ will 
tell my cousin that I cannot bear him; that I only take 
him on the compulsion of my father’s command; and 
then let him do as he pleases.” 

“Yes, do!” began Hans, but all at once he hastily 
seized his bundle, and with hasty strides he was out of 
sight. 

Barbara soon comprehended the reason of his very 
abrupt departure,-when she perceived her intended 
bridegroom limping towards her through the opposite 
gate. Hans had not exaggerated the unsightliness of 
his personal appearance. ‘lhe damsel awaited him with 
the composure and resolution with which she was in- 
spired by her late conversation with Hans. The bride- 
groom, though yet ata distance, descried Barbara, and 
opening his capacious mouth to its full extent: “ Ha, 
ha! ha!” exclaimed he, laughing, “ thy father will 
wonder where Lam gone! He has been dragging me 
over hedge and ditch, through thick and thin, over 
ploughed land and marshy meadows, discoursing to me 
about the management of this ground, and the improve- 
ment of that. It was very tedious, but I limped bravely 
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along. However, I watched my opportunity and luckily 
slipped away. Ha, ha, ha! what a search he will make 
for me, whilst I am sitting sheltered by my dear 
Barbara’s side!” As he concluded, he pinched the 
cheek of his bride elect, and put on a fond and love-sick 
look, which bore, it must be confessed, resemblance to 
the grinning of a satyr. 

Barbara disengaged herself from the clumsy fingers 
of her intended, and anxiously gazed at the spot whence 
Hans had disappeared. She now stood undecided in 
what manner she should put into execution a design 
which she had formed. Her cousin, feeling himself 
highly flattered by her remaining near him, resumed the 
conversation. 

“JT do not comprehend,” he said, shaking his head, 
“what possesses thy father, to be so determined to make 
a farmer of me. He has been aware from my earliest 
years that I find no pleasure in it. On this account he 
never liked me, but was well satisfied when I took it 
into my head to become a carpenter, for by that means 
the house was freed from my presence. At that time 
thou wert a little squaller, about so high. Oh! who 
would have thought that we should ever become such a 
stately couple? When I returned from abroad thy 
father would scarcely receive me, and now all at once— 
but I am a great gainer by it, and well satisfied. Sit 
down by me, dearest.” 

“T have no time,” replied Barbara. “I must sprinkle 
the linen.” 

“Tt will not run away,” said Peter. “Come, then, 
and I will tell thee how I intend to arrange my daily 
work for the future. I shall never rise early, or 
else I should require two breakfasts every morning; 
thus one will suffice for me, but that must be a very 
good one. After that I shall take my gun and saunter 
about the thickets and fields, looking after the labourers. 
Precisely at mid-day I shall come home to dinner, and 
that over, I shall take a nap for a few hours. If the 
weather be bad, too hot, too dry, too stormy, or damp, 
I shall. stay at home, and pass away the time at my 
work-bench until the evening meal. After that I shall 
go to the ale-house, and at last e 

“ But,” began Barbara, hesitating. 

** No buts,” said Peter. “Thus it will be, and no 
otherwise, as sure as my name is Peter.” 

“ But if I now tell thee that—that——” 

“ Well, what, my dear?” 

* That I do not—not at all—like thee, that I should 
be happy if thou wouldst seek another wife.” 

“Ha, ba, ha! wouldst thou?” but suddenly chang- 
ing his tone, “ Well now, look! there is our foolish 
Hans! When I was coming in at one gate, he ran out 
at the other. I thought that by this time he must 
have been some miles off, and there he stands with his 
eyes and mouth wide open, staring at us over the 
wall.” 

But Barbara was unable to look in that direction; 
heaving a sigh, she took the watering-can and con- 
tinued sprinkling the linen, completing a task she 
abhorred. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Tux wedding-cakes were baking in the oven; oxen and 
fowls were slaughtered ; the house and yard were swept 
and decorated. The wedding dress lay ready. Hans, 
in despair, was on the Alp. Peter seemed in an ocean of 
delight. The mother wore a look of anxiety. Barbara 
sat with wan and faded countenance. 

Such was the state of the Shippen on the eve of the 
marriage. The bride, making her escape from her 
talkative mother, hastened into the garden and sought 
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refuge amongst the close overhanging elder-trees to give | can a stranger know as the mother knows, the 


vent to her oppressed heart in unrestrained tears. She 
sighed for immediate death; in her deep distress she 
failed to hear the loud confused hum of numerous 
voices, which approached nearer and nearer to the 
Shippen. The voices became still more distinct ;. but 
Barbara noticed them not, until a sound in unison with 
her feelings, the lamentation of a person in suffering, 
reached her ear. Then it was that she looked up. With 
a face besmeared with blood and dust, his clothes torn 
and covered with mud, Peter was iimping at the head 
of a multitude of people, in the midst of whom was 
carried a man severely wounded, and who seemed 
struggling with death. An indescribable pang pierced 
Barbara’s heart. Hans! had he committed suicide? a 
quarrel with Peter! these were the frightful thoughts 
which assailed her mind. But soon she reproached her- 
self bitterly, for it was with diminished grief that she 
observed the wounded man was not Hans—no, it was 
her father. : 

“The Warden!” cried a hundred voices, as wife and 
daughter threw themselves upon the unconscious 
sufferer—‘‘ The Warden is to blame, who placed him on 
the most dangerous part of the timber raft.” 

Messengers were despatched in haste for a surgeon; 
mother and daughter washed the blood from the wounds 
of the poor sufferer with trembling hands. In vain 
did Peter cry out that the cakes in the oven were burn- 
ing to cinders ; nobody heeded him, no one could now 
laugh at his ridiculous gesticulations. 

By the application of simple remedies the unconscions 
Manlicken was brought to his senses. As he faintly 
opened his eyes he cast a bewildered look upon the 
group of bystanders, and raising his finger in a 
menacing attitude, he said with great difficulty, “ Thou 
fool! this night shall thy soul be required of thee.’ 
His whole countenance wore a look of intense sorrow, 
and again he closed his eyes. “ He is delirious,” said 
some. ‘“ He means the Warden,” said others. 

But Manlicken, whom they believed had again fainted, 
shaking his head to reprove their mistake, pointed to 
himself. This voiceless act produced redoubled lamen- 
tations amongst his family. During this mournful 
scene Peter was busily engaged out of doors, tossing 
the charred wedding cakes out of the oven upon the 
grass in utter despair, as he reflected that, under existing 
circumstances, the wedding was not likely to take place 
on the morrow. 





MOTHER'S WORK; 
OR, THE EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 
BY W2S, ELLIS, AUTHOR OF THE “‘ WOMEN OF ENGLAND,” 
CHAPTER V.—LAW AND ORDER, 
Tuat would be a happy era in our history, an omen 
of the true prosperity of our country, that should be 
marked by a noble resolution on the part of mothers 
generally to educate their children themselves—that is, 
up toa certain stage, when the discipline of numbers 
may be necessary to prepare the child for entering 
upon life as an independent but still responsible being. 
Tn all instances where this is the case—and there are 
such instances standing out before the world as examples 
of high attainment—I believe that the reward to the 
mother has been more than commensurate for her 


trouble, and the advantage to her children beyond all | 


calculation. 
can understand so well that deepest yet most delicate 
of all mysteries, the heart and mind of a child? How 
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peculiarities of each individual child, its capacity and 
incapacity, its points of susceptibility, its constitutional 
tendencies, its inlets for the eutrance of knowledge, or 
its mode of receiving impression? and who can care for 
all these, and ponder them in the heart, like a mother ? 
There is no picture presented by the whole of life more 
beautiful than that of a mother educating her own 
children — really educating them, intellectually and 
morally, through all the early stages of youth, and 
making this great purpose of her existence of such 
paramount importance, that it is not in the power of any 
inferior claims upon her time or attention to interfere 
with or set it aside. 

Let us consider how closely the mother’s task may 
come to that which is generally understood by edu- 
cation, without imposing upon her the duty of giving 
direct lessons. As children advance from infancy, 
their lives naturally and necessarily branch out, and 
grasp simultaneously such material as serves to furnish 
both head and heart, and as their powers expand, these 
become so blended that in the general character of 
youth they work and grow together. 

One of the first stages of this kind of blending is 
that in which a child discovers that it is a social being, 
and necessarily subject to laws which, though not 
always pleasant to the individual, are good for the 
community of which that individual forms a part. This 
is a hard lesson, difficult to teach, most difficult to 
learn. It is generally taught at school by the discipline 
of numbers, and the sharing of a common lot amongst 
many similarly circumstanced. But there are two 
ways of understanding this lesson, a high way, and a 
low way; and whatever else we do with children, I 
repeat that we should keep them high, never degrade 
them. ‘he high way of which I speak is this, to be 
made to see that law and order are absolutely necessary 
where numbers are concerned, because they secure 
property, preserve rights, prevent quarrels, and induce, 
when rightly regarded, a constant and habitual refer- 
ence to the good of others, of the family, the community, 
or the state. The low way is that which consists in 
calculating that if Ido not observe this law or rule, I 
shall get into a scrape; and it is needless to say how 
much this method of learning to observe law and order 
prevails in schools. 

There is a strong individuality about children that is 
much opposed to that sharing of a common lot which 
must be, some time or other, the discipline of all lives 
worth living. This individuality prevails not only in 
childhood, but with all ignorant and unthinking persons. 
It requires considerable enlargement of heart, as well 
as extension of thought, rightly to feel how we are 
situated with regard to our fellow-beings, and what are 
the duties involved in our social position. The little 
child sees only itself, that centre of importance, and of 
intense and absorbing interest ; and long after the stage 
of infancy, the same tendency remains, the same egotism, 
the same self-centring of all calculations, but especially 
such as relate to enjoyment or suffering. 

We cannot justly call this individualism selfishness, 
strictly speaking, because some who are remarkable in 
this way are generous in giving and sharing. It is 
rather an absence of regard for what is due to others, 
which ought to be corrected in the child even before it 
leaves the mother’s care, and corrected in the higher 
way of learning the value of law and order as they 
affect others, as well as ourselves, not in the way of 
learning merely to obey law as a means of avoiding 
disgrace or punishment. 

a 
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The blind obedience of the nursery does not teach 
this lesson. Although so necessary in itself, it only 
teaches that a condition of absolute’ obedience is really 
the happiest, as well as the best, for all creatures while 
incapable of observing truly and thinking rationally— 
such creatures as would injure or destroy themselves 
from ignorance of things destructive—in short, for all 
creatures that have to act under wisdom superior to 
their own, or under authority which they have no power 
to overthrow, and no right to dispute. 

Children, and ignorant persons generally, are apt to 
doubt such wisdom, and to rebel against such authority. 
They see it in a personal point of view, and resist it 
with a personal dislike. Here the nature and the 
absolute necessity of law should be brought in to 
supersede this personal feeling, by making it clear to 
the child that there must be law and order, and that he 
who observes both not only serves his own interests, 
but promotes the welfare of the whole community of 
which he forms a part. 

With boys especially the nature and the claims of 
law require to be clearly understood. Girls are more 
influenced by those of order; but it would be well if 
both could be brought before the consideration of youth 
in a manner more likely to excite an intelligent interest 
than is generally the case. ‘To obey law and observe 
order, is thought sufficient for the young, and well 
indeed would it be if this desirable end could always be 
attained. ‘The life-long labour of those who have to 
maintain law and keep order in schools, sufficiently 
testifies to the absence of all education of the heart 
in these matters, except in very rare and happy 
instances. 

Lessons on these subjects are certainly more easily 
taught at school than at home, where domestic arrange- 
ments and habits, unconsciously formed, regulate the 
routine of daily life. But it is useless to speculate upon 
what might be done at school in the way of introducing 
a different order of lessons, bearing more upon the 
circumstances of actual life in which youth will have to 
take a social as well as an individual part. It is useless— 
but let us hope only for the present useless—to dream of 
what might be done in this way towards sending out 
better members of society, men impressed with the 
value of moral law, and women capable of producing 
this impression on the hearts and lives of their 
children. 

To obey the laws of a school is generally accepted as 
sufficient even for youth considerably advanced beyond 
childhood. No matter how blindly these are obeyed. 
No matter how their enforcement is attributed to the 
personal will, or the personal spite of the teacher. No 
matter how they are secretly evaded, provided only that 
they are publicly and openly observed. No matter how 
the moral nature of a child is suffering under this ex- 
ternal aspect of unbroken law, nor how he is living in a 
state of spiritual rebellion. 

To obey and to conform, this is what is required, and 
this must be insisted upon at any cost. Unquestionably 
it must, so far as this, that neither in act nor in spirit 
must rebellion be allowed to exist. But I am speaking 
of methods by which rebellion in spirit might be pre- 
vented, not merely rebellion in act kept down. I am 
speaking of a desire to conform to existing law because 
it is useful and good, being made to spring up in the 
heart of a noble and intelligent youth; and it is need- 
less to say that this can never be effected by a system 
of blind obedience. Blind obedience was for the child 
during its life in the nursery. It is still for the youth 
to obey, but not blindly, Indeed he must obey the 
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restraints of society, of the people, and the circumstances 
amongst which he lives. If properly instructed in the 
nature and purpose of law, he will see that he must do 
this; but if that simple obedience which was fitted for 
the child in the nursery be extended and imposed as an 
unexplained necessity upon the thinking and intelligent 
youth, how can he, under such a system, be said in any 
sense to be learning that great lesson of life—how to 
govern himself? He is only being governed, and that 
is a totally different matter. The boy who is required 
to render a blind obedience up to the verge of manhood 
may possibly never again be required absolutely to obey 
in the whole course of his life. He may thenceforth 
have to govern, and what can he know of government, 
who has never understood, nor indeed been taught to 
understand, those laws by which his own life has been 
regulated. 

If any one doubts whether or not the character and 
conduct of a child can really be effectually reached by a 
different mode of training frém that usually pursued, let 
them try the experiment upon two or three thinking 
children at school, or if not at school, in some way or 
other situated amongst numbers, and subject to social 
law. Let such children be admitted to the confidence 
of those who govern this community, so far as their 
rules tending to social order are concerned. Let them 
be consulted as to the right or wrong working of some 
established rule; and it should always be borne in mind 
that those who are subject to the laws of a community 
are really better judges of their right or wrong working 
than are the authorities who enforce them, and who 
merely look on, as it were, from without. Children or 
young persons thus consulted as to the abrogation of 
an old, useless, or oppressive law, and made parties to 
the establishment of a new and better one, will naturally 
feel themselves pledged to keep that unbroken; and if 
of a noble nature, and well trained at home, will thus 
become animated with a generous enthusiasm to make 
sacrifices, if necessary, of personal gratification for the 
general good. 

For all this the mother may prepare her child, although 
for the practical working-out of such plans or modes of 
training for after life, a community is required like that 
existing in schools. But if in this respect the mother 
stands at a disadvantage with the school-teacher, she 
has greatly the advantage in hers being a heart work. 
It is true that one of the great obstacles to the training 
of home is that none of the children of a family stand 
on common ground. Each is older or younger. Not 
even two of the number can be on exactly the same 
level as at school, and afterwards in society, where 
people live and act in classes subject to common laws. 
Hence home training can never in this respect be a 
true and practical preparation for after life. Hence 
then the value of schools, if they could only be made to 
affect the heart as wisely and as faithfully as they now 
affect the head. 

In considering the subject of order, and how its value 
might be taught to the young, it presents this difference 
from law—that while the theory of the latter conveys 
to the mind of youth an idea of something severe and 
uninteresting, the former, being obvious to the senses, 
may be brought under a very different aspect, and pre- 
sented as an essential part of the beautiful in nature 
and art. 

My acquaintance with human life, and especially with 
life in its early stages, leads me to believe that there is, 
as the phrenologists tell us, a distinct faculty of order. 
It is true that order may be taught, it may also be en- 
forced, and so made a habit; but to love order for its 
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own sake, to delight in it where it exists, and to be 
made miserable by disorder, belongs, I think, to some 
natural conformation, in the same way that a musical 
ear belongs to some individuals, though scarcely, per- 
haps, in so distinct a manner. 

With those who naturally delight in order, it is a 
pleasant task for the educator or the companion of 
youth to point out the beauty of order as illustrated in 
the works of creation—as illustrated also in all branches 
of art, but especially in sculpture and architecture. It 
is pleasant also to point out the social uses of order— 
the comfort, the safety—the economy of time and means 
which is secured by its observance in our domestic 
arrangements, and in all those transactions which place 
us in relation to others. 

But there are, unfortunately, cases in which this love 
of order does not exist naturally, and then what is the 
mother to do? what is any one to do? What, espe- 
cially, can be done with girls, who absolutely must 
observe order? Boys without this natural faculty are 
generally let go. Itseems to be taken for granted, par- 
ticularly in the families of the poor, that boys can do 
without order, perhaps because the world is abundantly 
supplied with women to gather up, arrange, and make 
orderly what men leave otherwise ; and it is astonishing 
what pains are taken amongst women of this class, both 
mothers, wives, and sisters, to maintain a kind of do- 
mestic tyranny on the part of men by their treatment 
of boys, and of slavery on their own part, with the 
privilege of occasional rebellion. 

A little higher in the range of intelligence, the same 
exemption from the law of order at home seems still to 
be allowed to boys, with a kind of vague belief that the 
occupations of boys in general will effect the desired 
result; and indeed there is much to do this in their 
games, and still more in their scientific pursuits, which 
have a tendency to make them exact in manipulation, 
without which no one can be skilful in execution; and 
thus a certain observance of order is acquired even with- 
out the natural love of it, and without any perception of 
its intrinsic beauty. This habit may exist without any 
reference in the mind of the child to the comfort or con- 
venience of others, and hence without any idea of the 
value of order as a principle. The mother’s especial 
work is to produce the same results by higher and better 
means, and thus to make what she accomplishes a thing 
of enduring—nay, of eternal value—by giving to a simple 
act afar reaching motive, such as falls in legitimately 
with the whole course of Christian life. 

But if it is imperative upon girls that the minute, as 
well as the greater affairs of their lives should be marked 
by a strict regard for order, and this because they have 
so much to do with and for others, they have this 
advantage on their side, that they are generally quick 
to see and feel what is beautiful, or the reverse. Once 
convince a girl that her disorderly habits create absolute 
ugliness, and consequently excite feelings of disgust, and 
she will experience a wholesome check, although by 
being worked upon merely in this, which I have called a 
negative manner, she will only be checked; she will not 
be inspired as she ought to be with a heart-warm love 
of order for its own sake, and a consequent desire to 
regulate her conduct by the laws of order for the sake 
of others. 

In pursuing her interesting work, the mother will 
find sometimes, perhaps to her own surprise, that motives 
which have great force when placed before one child 
produce no effect whatever upon another. In the study 
of her children’s characters, however, she will find out 
and learn to.understand the peculiarities of their separate 
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natures, and so will be able to use one class of motives 
in influencing one child, and a different class with 
others. To a lover of the beautiful in nature, and a 
despiser of order in domestic life, it might perhaps be 
well to point out, and at suitable times expatiate upon, 
the wonderful observance of order in the creation, in the 
seasons with their regular return, in the flowers and 
fruits of the earth, in the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, and, in short, in all that is minute and exact, as 
well as all that is majestic and sublime, in the visible 
universe of God. It might be well to ask of such a 
child, or in some way to put her upon thinking, where 
would be the beauty, the grandeur, and the beneficence 
of all this display of wisdom and power, if the law of 
order should cease to be observed, if another day should 
fail to dawn, if spring should fade and wither and give 
place to winter, or if any of those steadily recurring 
events upon which we hang our faith until they become 
household proverbs, should fail at their appointed time 
and place, and thus overthrow the whole system of 
which they form a part. 

Another child might be shown—and indeed the lesson 
is important for all—that social happiness is to a great 
extent dependent upon order; that it is an almost in- 
evitable consequence of disorder that grievous mistakes 
are made; while delays, disappointments, quarrels, 
separations and enmities, are the frequent attendants 
upon habitual disorder. 

I once knew a young lady of a generous and noble 
disposition who had no natural love of order, and in 
whose case it seemed impossible to compel her to 
observe it. In vain was the beauty of order in the crea- 
tion pointed out to her. This made no difference, any 
more than pointing out the desirableness of order in her 
own personal habits. At last her friends hit upon the 
expedient of blaming the little coterie with whom she 
was associated for the general state of disorder with 
which she appeared well satisfied to be surrounded. 
This aroused her attention; and while deepening the 
impression by showing her how this would always be the 
case in after life, that others would share the blame of 
her want of order, the heart of the generous girl was 
touched with a sense of the injustice of which she would 
thus be guilty, and she set about from that time to 
labour at being orderly—for it was labour to her—as 
diligently as many labour at some difficult accomplish- 
ment. 

The heart of a girl may generally be reached by some 
reference to the bearing of her actions and character 
upon the tastes or feelings of others. Order compre- 
hends many points, on the observance or non-obser- 
vance of which may depend much happiness or misery 
to our friends, 

Punctuality is a branch of order. “I only kept 
you waiting five minutes,” says a girl who began 
late to prepare, and who, like many late beginners, has 
suffered from the loss of half the things which she 
thought she could have laid her hands upon in the dark, 
and the loss of her temper besides. “I only kept you 
five minutes.” Yes, but if five people besides herself 
are concerned, the entire loss of time is twenty-five 
minutes, or rather, including herself, it is thirty minutes 
—a good half-hour of precious time, of which she has 
absolutely robbed her friends; and the robbery is the 
more serious because time is a treasure which she can 
by no possibility restore to them. She has taken it by 
her own will, cast it into the past, and it is gone for 
ever. Neither they nor she can bring the treasure back. 
The composed manner and pleasant air with which cer- 
tain young persons can do this, is something wonderful 
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to behold. One can only conclude in charity that 
they have never had the subject pressed upon their atten- 
tion truly and faithfully. They have probably never 
realised their position as social and responsible beings, 
never understood that we can none of us live alone un- 
connected with others—only for ourselves. 

In many of the higher ranges of instruction, especially 
such as require a technical knowledge of what is taught, 
there are mothers who would be greatly at a loss in 
undertaking the education of their children, because of 
the defective nature of their own preparation for this 
task. But let such mothers take courage from this fact, 
that there are just modes of thinking which are quite 
within the range of their abilities, and that to teach a 
child to think rationally and justly on matters intimately 
connected with human character and conduct, is of 
more consequence to that child than to teach it to 
decline a Greek or Latin verb. A woman may think 
rationally and rightly on many subjects without being 
eminent as a scholar. She may have used well those 
quick powers of observation with which most women 
are gifted by nature. She may have listened well, 
read well, and thought well; and if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the mother who has done this will be a more 
intelligent and useful instructor of her children than 
one who, without having done this, may have passed a 
learned examination and received academical honours. 

There are many subjects on which, if a mother has 
observed and thought rationally, she may help a child 
in regard to its future career—its place in the world as 
a good citizen, and a good Christian, and perhaps in no 
case more essentially than on those which relate to 
social duty. The government of different countries, 
political measures, national and individual rights, with 
many other important and comprehensive considerations, 
appear to me to belong more or less to this subject, 
and may be so treated as to introduce collaterally to the 
mind of a child much that we deem most interesting 
both in history and experience. 

Nor let the mother in the commencement of this 
task despisé such humble means as have been placed 
within her reach for teaching the simple lessons of a 
noble life. A great principle may be involved in a 
small act, and habits, apparently unimportant in them- 
selves, may develop into conduct illustrious for truth, 
dignity, and heroism. Her work, being a heart work, 
must necessarily begin early, and practically it must 
begin indeed so simply as to look, to the unconcerned 
observer, scarcely worthy of serious attention. Let us 
take an example of this from that selfishness inherent 
in children, which is with them a natural and legitimate 
principle of action. 

While the child is very young, many efforts which it 
would otherwise shrink from are cheerfully made, and 
even persevered in, for the sake of some gratification to 
self. A sturdy little boy will fetch out his own toys for 
a favourite game, even when panting under the fatigue 
of carrying them. He docs this for himself, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, somebody else 
carries the toys away, and puts them in their places. 
The fetching is for self, the carrying back is for others, 
that they may not be inconvenienced or annoyed. Is it 
from the child’s innate selfishness, or is it from the 
want of proper training, that the carrying back and 
putting away of the toys is so much more difficult than 
it was to bring them Ff 

Whatever the cause of this difficulty may be, I cannot 
but think that a wholesome snd useful lesson on social 
duty might be made out of this simple matter of 
fetching for self, and carrying away for others; that a 
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child might be so taught as to receive in this way a 
clear idea, and perhaps his first, of the laws which 
govern society, and which he will have to observe 
through the whole of his after life. 

That the teaching of this lesson would be much more 
irksome to the instructor than it would be to put 
away almost any amount of toys with her own hand, 
I do not for a moment doubt. That is not the ques- 
tion. Neither is it so much the question whether in 
every case this particular act shall be done or not. But 
it is a question, and a very important one, whether or 
not the child shall learn to take pleasure in, and esteem 
it an honour to do, such little acts of service to those 
amongst whom he lives. In the little heart, ever of a 
boy, there is sometimes a real happiness derived from the 
idea that he helps. ‘Yet how little is made of this in 
the boyish character; how little is it trained so as to 
constitute an essential element in the character of a 
true man and a gentleman! 

The first working of those laws by which society is 
held together, by which order is preserved, and justice 
and right maintained, is, I think, best understood by 
reciprocity, or, in other words, by showing how, if we 
behave well to society, it will behave well to us; if we 
insult, annoy, or inconvenience others, they will exercise 
but little concern as to how we are insulted, annoyed, 
or put to inconvenience ourselves. Very early in life a 
child may be made to understand something of this—so 
far, at least, as to comprehend that law by which a 
borrowed article must be returned uninjured. These, 
with many other lessons of the same tendency, will 
present themselves to the mind of a thoughtful mother 
in the performance of her ever varying but always 
interesting task. 

And an interesting task indeed is that which the 
mother has before her. It is the dry bones of learning, 
and the bare details of unexplained duty enforced 
without motive or purpose, which make both so dull 
and wearisome to the teacher and the taught. When 
the breath of moral and spiritual life is breathed into 
that which the mother works with, it becomes instinct 
with meaning and with power to help in the carrying 
out of the highest purposes of human existence. 

It may seem but a little thing that the child in the 
nursery should carry back his toys, as well as bring 
them out; but when the child has grown to manhood, 
it will be a great thing for him—whether prince or 
peasant, statesman or soldier, merchant or artisan—that 
he has learned to see the value of law and order as 
they affect the welfare of a family, a people, or a state; 
and it will be a great thing for him, and for all with 
whom he may be associated, that he has learned the 
golden rule of doing to others as we would that they 
should do to us. 


A LADY’S JOURNEY THROUGH SPAIN. 
CHAPTER X.—LA MANCHA. 


WE had hired a very commodious carriage to take us to 
Madrid, making a pause at Cordova. ‘I'he weather was 
most delightful, similar to our finest summer weather, 
but with a light exhilarating air that made everything 
seem enjoyable to us. 

Let me here say, for the sake of those seeking a desi- 
rable residence for invalids, that I have been in all those 
places usua'ly resorted to, even including Madeira and 
Cairo. These two last-named places are unexceptionable 
as far as climate goes; but for many invalids the great 
distance from their own country, the long sea voyages, 
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and other objections, might put either of them out of the 
question. Whereas to either Valencia, Malaga, or 
Velez Malaga, no such objections can apply; and these 
are very easily accessible either by sea or land; taking 
the journey as described in the earlier chapters of 
these sketches, and proceeding on from Alicante to 
Velez Malaga by steam. There is neither fatigue nor 
inconvenience of any sort to be encountered. Not 
even an invalid, just recovering from illness, would 
find much difficulty in making the journey in that 
manner; indeed, it would be a most delightful trip 
in fine weather. There is, moreover, excellent accom- 
modation at either of these places. Velez Malaga 
would have the advantage of being an equally desirable 
residence all the year round. Valencia might be too 
hot in the height of the summer season. There is 
no one charm to be desired to make daily life agree- 
able that these favoured spots do not possess; and 
the very brightness and gaiety that seems to pervade 
the atmosphere is most beneficial in cases of depressed 
spirits. 

I must not pause on my journey, or I could tell of 
the Moorish remains at Ecija, its beautiful fountains 
and gardens, etc. or of another notorious haunt of 
bandits, “ Les Ninos de Ecija.” Nothing can do away 
with the terrors still felt by muleteers, coachmen, and 
guides, as they approach the evil locality, though it is 
many years since any one was attacked there. Many 
weary miles have to be passed over endless plains, with 
nothing to interest the tired traveller in any way, and 
the dreary waste immediately preceding the approach 
to Cordova is perhaps the most monotonous and tedious 
of them all; so that we felt very much relieved when 
the palms and olives that encircle that town of many 
associations appeared in view. It is a picturesque city 
seen from a distance, almost like an oriental town ; but, 
alas! it is better seen from the outside, as far as the pre- 
sent time is concerned; for within the change from its 
former glory is painfully apparent. Its fame as a 
renowned city is of very ancient date. Under whatever 
rule, this town seems always to have been celebrated 
for its learning, and the patronage it bestowed upon all 
those who were in any way distinguished for scientific 
or learned pursuits. Under the Gothic rule, as well as 
under the Moorish, Cordova was famed for piety as well 
as for learning, and many of the most celebrated Spanish 
authors were born within her walls. At one time so 
great was the celebrity of this city, that it was even 
compared to Damascus, and other great eastern towns. 
Indeed, itis like reading a wonderful romance, or one of 
the Arabian Nights, to peruse the account of Cordova 
under the rule of the Emir Al Mumemir; his own 
history is in itself as wild and romantic as any story 
that fiction could invent. 

It is difficult to account for the total decay that seems 
to have fallen upon this once prosperous capital; its 
fate is more mournful even than that of other Spanish 
cities. It is now a melancholy sight—the long deserted 
gloomy streets, the half-ruined buildings, the unin- 
habited houses, and the utter absence of anything like 
movement in the place. After the brilliant and sunny 
Scenes we had so lately left, the contrast was most 
striking. We visited the ancient mosque, once the 
third in importance in Mussulman estimation: it was 
supposed to be of equal sanctity with that at Jerusalem, 
and almost on an equality with Mecca. It was singular 
to stand within the altered walls (it is the present 
cathedral) and think of the thronging devotees that 
had formerly trod those floors, and prostrated them- 
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the sacred edifice. It can boast of no exterior attrac- 
tion, as it is surrounded by high thick walls; but the 
Court of Oranges, as it is called, gives one some idea 
of what the beauty of the entrance must have been 
in former days. Though now adapted to the Christian 
worship, it is thought to be a perfect specimen of the 
true Mohammedan temple, in its outer form and internal 
arrangements; beautiful marbles abound everywhere, 
priceless in value; but now even these seem to have 
lost their bright polish, and to partake of the gloomy 
character of all around, though much beautiful Moorish 
work still remains. It is a remarkable trait in these 
people, that with all their devoted admiration for 
beauty of all kinds, they were yet the most ruthless 
destroyers of the beautiful remains of antiquity. It is 
a well-known fact that they seldom would be at the 
pains of obtaining the materials for the works from the 
quarries, but they would seek some old Roman remains 
wherever they settled, generally fixing upon some spot 
where towns had formerly stood, and turning these to 
their own purposes, beautiful use they made of them; 
but still it is impossible not to regret their destruction 
of these remains of antiquity. 

The walk round the walls was what pleased me 
the most in Cordova; there was a degree of melan- 
choly attending ‘the enjoyment, but not of a painful 
character, and I indulged in more than one lonely 
ramble round them, during the two days we spent 
at Cordova. The palm-trees were always a fresh 
source of pleasure to me, so great is my admiration of 
that beautiful tree. There is a touching legend told 
respecting the first tree of the kind planted at Cordova. 
The beautiful Eastern favourite of Abderahman, who 
followed her lord from Damascus to his western capital, 
was so miserable at the change, and especially lamented in 
such poetic terms the loss of the beautiful feathery palms 
of her native land, that her royal lover, willing to gratify 
her wish, caused some of these stately trees to be planted 
around her new home. Whether the remedy was effica- 
cious in reconciling her to her European palace the 
legend does not relate. But there are the palms, flourish- 
ing as well as they do in their own country. 

The decay of Cordova seems to make progress almost 
every day, and unless some sudden change occurs to 
restore some of its ancient prosperity, it will soon 
become really a deserted city. Beautiful filigree work 
is still executed there, and amongst the women one may 
meet with the most exquisite bits of old silver, with 
emeralds set in them. It is not easy to induce them 
to part with these: one is obliged to go very warily to 
work, so as not to let them perceive the value one places 
on the article, beyond its intrinsic worth; they are 
thoroughly eastern both in design and execution. 

We were none of us sorry when we drove out of 
Cordova: the gloom and desolation began to affect us, 
and the sight of the beautiful Guadalquiver, with its 
noble bridge, and the rich fertile country on beyond, 
was certainly very agreeable. At Carpio, a small 
town on our road, we first perceived a change in the 
beautiful Andalusian dress, the women wearing green 
serge mantles of a peculiar shape, and handker- 
chiefs on their heads; and after leaving the miserable 
town of Bailen, famous only as having given the name 
to the battle of Bailen, where the Spaniards defeated 
the French forces under Marshal Dupont, the well- 
known Spanish brown cloaks and the corded sandals 
are frequently met with; for we were drawing near to 
La Mancha, and about to leave beautiful Andalusia. 
Oh, what a dreary change from everything most 


selves with all the signs of eastern humility within | luxuriant and lovely in nature, to the arid, stony, desolate 
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country called by that well-known name! We entered the 
gorges of the mountains after passing Bailen, and once 
through these passes the change in the vegetation was 
most striking. But the mountain scenery is fine, rocks 
of most curious shapes overhang the road, and as the 
road enters one deep narrow gorge, called ‘Despena- 
perros, nothing can be more grand; it seems as 
if it was the portal of another world, so completely 
do these masses of rock separate the lovely province 
of Andalusia from La Mancha. How different must 
be the feelings of travellers, according as they are 
about to penetrate into that beautiful region, or, as was 
the case with ourselves, on the point of leaving all its 
many enjoyments behind! ‘The contrast is so striking ; 
you do not gradually exchange all the exquisite charm of 
tropical vegetation, of that blue sea, those romantic and 
picturesque Moorish towns and villages, for country less 
attractive, possibly, but still possessing its own charm, as 
so frequently occurs in other lands; but all at once, as an 
imaginative writer strongly expresses it, you pass from 
Eden, “a very Garden of Eden,” into a comparative 
desert. Once through that magnificent gorge, and there 
is a great change. 

But I must say a few words on La Mancha. The 
name of this province will recall to everyone that work 
of a world-wide celebrity, “ Don Quixote, the Knight of 
La Mancha.” When once one has travelled through 
this country, and seen how wholly it is without 
a feature to interest, the admiration felt for that 
wonderful author, Cervantes, increases tenfold as one 
reflects upon the charm he has contrived to throw 
around a scene so wanting inall charm. Its very name 
signifies “dry land.” No trees, no verdure, no pro- 
duce, but wide extended plains, or wastes rather, that 
look scorched up by the burning heat of the sun. And 
if we turn from the country to the towns we gain 
nothing, for they are miserably poor, and they look the 
very picture of monotonous desolation. It takes one a 
little time to believe that, in spite of appearances, these 
weary plains do in reality produce crops of grain, and 
that even vines grow there; still more strange, the wines 
made from the grapes are peculiarly rich in quality. 
Saffron is also largely cultivated on these plains. The in- 
habitants are in all respects superior to the region they 
dwell in; indeed, they have many really fine qualities 
that we should seek for in vain in the pleasure-loving 
Andalusians or Valencians. They are brave almost to 
rashness, singularly temperate, and capable of the 
firmest attachments to those that have in any way 
befriended them. They are perhaps more attached to 
their own families than any other of the Spanish 
peasants, and will work in the most untiring manner to 
support them. Had they been treated with anything like 
kindness by their superiors, instead of with the over- 
bearing and harsh manner of a master to a slave, they 
might have made most attached dependants, whereas 
now, for the greater part, they shut themselves up in a 
reserved silence alike from their superiors and their 
equals, 

The dress of the Manchegan peasant is unusually 
simple, composed of the universal brown cloth, with a 
singularly inconvenient cap. Strange that in this 
dreary region, where all seems alike.sombre, that at the 
slightest hint of a merry-making all their stern gravity 
is laid aside, and not the gayest Majo and Maja can 
excel the Manchegans in the sprightliness of their songs, 
or the activity, lightness, and grace of their dances. 

No sooner had we passed through the rocky portal I 
have described, than we found ourselves in the midst of 
all the seenery of Don Quixote. The Torre Nueva, the 
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Venta de Cardenas, and the Sierra, to the left of our 
road, were all scenes described in that famous book. 
Everything in Spain, the country, the inhabitants, the 
towns, all are so unaltered, that to read an account of 
a Spanish inn in the days of Cervantes is to read the 
exact account of one in these days. Of course I speak 
only of retired, out-of-the-way country inns. 

The description of the Spanish hidalgo and his asso- 
ciates is so faithful, that one has not far to go to find 
originals for these characters. That strange mixture of 
qualities of profound gravity and sparkling humour is all 
described in these pages with: such life-like truth and 
reality, that we might almost fancy as we read that the 
book was written in the present day. The attachment 
of Sancho to his master, his conviction of his superiority 
to all the rest of the world, is marvellously true to life. 
Even the devotion of the muleteers and guides to their 
masters, in cases where the connection between them has 
lasted for a considerable period, is proverbial. They will 
exalt the qualities of their lords for the time being, little 
caring whether the facts they relate are such as they state 
them to be, so long as they redound to the credit of their 
masters. They have the true feeling that should exist 
between a master and his dependant, that in exalting him 
they in fact exalt themselves; and many instances occurred 
during the Peninsular War where this almost chivalrous 
devotion was most admirably displayed in situations of 
peril and difficulty. It is impossible not to admire 
this part of the Spanish character. ‘“ Don Quixote” is 
really an invaluable book for the traveller in Spain. 
The love for short oracular sayings that is universal in 
Spain is clearly a remnant of the Oriental admixture 
which has left so many traces in the country and its 
inhabitants. Ali their opinions are delivered in this 
form; especially it is so amongst the lower and middle 
classes, and though at times it borders on the ridiculous 
to hear these scraps of philosophy brought in at every 
opportunity without much regard to their fitness, yet at 
the same time it imparts a certain dignity to their con- 
versation, and gives scope for many witty sayings, and 
an opportunity for a display of that racy humour which 
so often distinguishes the Spaniards of the lower classes. 
But it is necessary to possess a very fair knowledge 
of their language before the traveller can really enter 
into or enjoy these peculiarities. So much has it ever 
been the custom of the people to resort to proverbs to 
explain or illustrate their meaning, that there are 
numerous curious collections of them that have been 
made at different periods. 

But we were to see a scene still more connected with 
Don Quixote’s history than any of those I have named. 
On the main road to Madrid that we were then tra- 
velling, there is a miscrable little village named Puerto 
Lapiche. Near to this hamlet the road winds between 
two hills covered with olive-trees, und on these hills 
there are numerous mills for pressing out the oil, and 
also for grinding grain of different sorts. These mills 
are not very like ours, and they are considerably less in 
size. And as it was in this very district that the knight 
told Sancho they were to expect frequent adventures, it 
is not to be wondered at that he should have taken 
mills, precisely similar to the ones we saw, for gigantic 
individuals that he was bound to attack, especially as 
we must remember that at that time mills had not been 
long known in Spain. 

The nearer we approached to the capital of Spain, 
the more completely uninviting does the country become. 
Nothing can go beyond the sameness of the colouring; 
and coming fresh as we did from all the brilliant bues 
of the south, it struck us all the more painfully. Not 
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even the brilliant September sun could brighten the 
scene. The women are strikingly plain, and wrapped 
up in their rusty brown cloaks their appearance is most 
unpleasing. There is one singularity attending the 
river Guadiana. It disappears entirely, and for a long 
time no one supposed that its waters ever came to 
light again; but later observations proved that it only 
runs underground for some leagues (about eight), and 
then again comes forth to the outer world; but unlike 
any other subterranean river (of which I have seen 
two, one in Syria and another in Derbyshire), it does 
not keep entirely out of sight. There are lakes along 
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palace. Ever since the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
it has been used as a summer residence by the reigning 
sovereign, and many of the Spanish songs speak in the 
most glowing terms of the delights of Aranjuez, its 
nightingales, trees, flowers and fountains. The palace, 
if so it must be called, has been added to by the different 
sovereigns, especially by the Bourbon kings, and there 
is a great amount of bad taste displayed in it; but after 
the arid dreary plains we had been traversing, the 
verdure in the valley of Aranjuez was most welcome to 
our eyes. The beautiful avenues of palm-trees, and the 





magnificent elm-trees, would bear comparison with the 
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its underground course which are known to be fed by its 
waters. ‘They are chiefly remarkable for the fish which 
abound in them. The whole scenery of these lakes, 
and the singular cave of Montesinos, are admirably 
described in the pages of “ Don Quixote.” 

Were it not for the interest thrown around a great 
part of the road to Madrid from its having been con- 
nected with many of the scenes of that clever and 
truthful book, the whole way from Cordova to Madrid 
would be monotonous and wearying in the extreme. 
At Villarta, our coachman told us we were entering the 
province of New Castile, which so closely resembles La 
Mancha, that there is scarcely anything to tell the tra- 
veller he has entered a new part of the country. What 
a remarkable thing it is, that stop where one will in 
Spain, at the poorest wayside inn or at a first-rate hotel, 
the bread surpasses any that can be eaten anywhere 
else in Europe! It is really delicious. Whether this 
excellence proceeds from the fineness of the flour or 
the skill of the makingI cannot say. Enormous quan- 
tities of corn are grown in all this country, and the 
time of the harvest must bring some life and move- 
ment and cheerfulness into this ordinarily monotonous 
and melancholy region. 

We certainly none of us regretted when our approach 
once more to a rocky pass through some most arid and 
gloomy-looking hills told us that we were approaching 
Aranjuez, where we were to spend a day. 

Most people who have heard or read any accounts of 
Spain, either in the form of travels or history, will re- 
member how famous this place has been as a royal 
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fine trees of our own wooded country; and though we 
came too late in the year to enjoy the singing of the 
nightingales, we were told by many of our friends that 
the accounts one has read of their numbers is by no 
means exaggerated, and that in the soft spring evenings 
nothing can be more ravishing or delightful than their 
song. Birds of many kinds frequent the royal gardens, 
where they are never interfered with, and very greatly 
they must add to the liveliness of the scene in the spring 
and early summer months. The royal residence is 
situated in a valley, well watered with streams and 
enjoying fresh healthful breezes, when the other parts 
of Castile are burnt up by the scorching heat and the 
want of water. Fountains abound in these gardens. 
We spent a long morning sauntering about the shady 
walks, or sitting down within hearing of the soft mur- 
muring sound of falling water. The day was lovely, 
and the beauty of the foliage was great; here and there 
brilliant hues told of approaching autumn, while other 
trees still seemed decked in all their summer verdure. 
The palace was to me wholly uninteresting. As I con- 
templated the different rooms I thought of the beautiful 
Moorish palaces I had so lately seen, and felt more than 
ever how far better they understood the style of dwelling 
suited to the burning heat of the Spanish climate; and 
how little the Spaniards had profited by the beautiful 
models offered for their imitation. Those who care for 
such things may be interested in seeing the rare china 
and glass that has been collected by the royal inha- 
bitants. The royal stables are very fine, and seem to 
be admirably managed. We saw some beautiful animals 
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there, and at the royal breeding establishments in the 
neighbourhood. I had not believed that even a Spanish 
mule could be such a beautiful creature as was one that 
I saw there. We were informed that the expense of 
keeping up these breeding stables is very great. There 
were a number of English horses, some that had only 
just arrived. 





THE HAUNTS OF THE WILD DEER IN 
THE SOUTH. 


Tire march of civilisation, and the accompanying increase 
of the area of agriculture, have materially narrowed the 
range of wild animals, especially in southern Britain. 
In more rugged Scotland “the monarch of the glen” 
has still a wide range, and the huntsman and the deer- 
stalker may yet find scope for the real old-time chase; 
—very different from the artificial “sport” which is 
sought in letting a stag loose from a cart, and then run- 
ning him down with trained dogs. 

Although, however, the range of the wild deer is thus 
narrowed, it is not altogether obliterated. In one or 
more of the still uncultured and unenclosed tracts of the 
south, the herds of this noble animal still find a scant 
but sufficient pasturage, and their continued existence 
gives unwonted zest to the chase. Im penning some 
descriptive details of one of these few remaining primi- 
tive districts of our railway-traversed land, we must 
not be understood as expressing an opinion for or 
against this kind of field sport. Our readers will form 
their own conclusions on the abstract question. 

This wild deer land of the south lies on that shore of 
the Bristol Channel where Somerset and Devon meet, 
a bold and romantic line of coast im which the rugged 
and the soft alternate and mingle in rare succession and 
combination. The prospect of sea and land which may 
be gained from the summits of the noble headlands is 
truly magnificent, whilst the view of the interior hills 
from the coast is equally grand. Taking, for instance, 
his stand at Warren Point, which the reader will find 
on a good map, the spectator has in prospect a line of 
hill country some twenty miles in length—on the extreme 
left the towering Quantocks, and thence, stretching to- 
wards the right, the ranges of the Croydon and Grab- 
hurst hills, which extend to the still bolder Dunkery, 
and the bleak heights of Exmoor. Such are the broad 
outlines of the landscape. The filling-in is rich with 
foliage and verdure; the well-timbered combes, the 
living green of the meadow land, the hanging woods of 
a deer park, and the brown gorse of the moorlands. 
Exmoor, at the extremé right of our point de vue, and 
indeed hidden from our supposed spectator at Warren 
Point by the North Hill, comprises upwards of 14,000 
acres of forest and moorland, the surface undulating and 
rough in the extreme, the hill-sides producing little else 
than heather and ling. Few and far between are the 
habitations of man in this wild and barren tract, the 
aspect of which, when overhung with clouds, is dark 
and lonesome, suggesting the origin of a local name 
—the Blackdown Hills—a system which, according 
to Sir Henry De La Beche, forms “an elevated table- 
land cut into, more particularly on the west and south, 
hy deep valleys, which thus divide it into several long 
lines chiefly running to the west, south-west, and south,”’ 
and extending from near the northern to the southern 
coast of Devon—almost from the Bristol to the English 
Channel.* 





* “ Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West Somerset,” 
p. 8. 
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The deep gorges and glens of this country are locally 
called combes, the luxuriant timbering of which con- 
trasts strikingly with the fern and gorse of the uplands, 
Especially is this so when, as is mostly the case, the 
combe is the channel of a brooklet whose rapid waters, 
falling to the lower levels, seem to say :— 

‘Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on fur ever.” 

Among these choice spots is the hill-side of Clout- 
sham, one of the minor eminences of Dunkery, “rising,” 
says a writer in the “ Saturday Review,” “ from a waving 
sheet of woodland, a copse chiefly of oak and ash just 
swelling into a forest, and containing coverts which are 
the favourite haunts of the red deer.” At the single farm- 
house in this romantic spot Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, the 
hospitable lord of the manor, provides bread, cheese, 
and ale for the hunting parties at “the meet,” often 
numbering 300, including not a few Dianas who share 
the general enthusiasm for the chase. Not, however, 
that all who come to “ the meet” follow the hounds. 

In immediate vicinity to Cloutsham is Horner Wood, 
a scene of the rarest sylvan beauty. Very many of 
the trees with ivy-covered trunks are exceedingly 
curious. Ferns and mosses are abundant. Along the 
bottom runs the “ brawling stream” required to fill in 
the poetic picture :— 

**In copsewood deep the glow-worm lights his spark, 
The deer, half seen, are to the covert wending.”’ 

It was while wandering in the glades of Horner that 
we first encountered the hunt. The deep silence, varied 
only by the ripple of the waters, was suddenly broken 
im upon by a loud shout which caught up tlie eye to 
the brow of the overhamging hill. There we saw a 
single horseman, presently joined by another, whose red 
coat glowing in the sun bespoke him a huntsman. 
The two stood watching for some time; then the horn 
was vigorously blown, and anon thirty or forty more 
horsemen were on the spot, followed by the hounds, 
who streamed in eager procession down the precipitous 
sides, impracticable for horse or man. In another 
brief space a bevy of hunters, who had found a route to 
the bottom, poured into the wood in pursuit of the deer, 
which, for a moment, we saw, far in front of its 
pursuers, up the course of the stream. “Take the 
waters, take the waters!” was the shout which, from 
the huntsman at the top, rang loud through the valley, 
and speedily the dashing cavalcade vanished from sight, 
leaving us to our botanical researches in silence and 
seclusion. 

The hunting season of 1867 was marked by several 
noteworthy incidents. Thus at a “meet” at Higher 
Combe, Dulverton, a fine stag was started which ran for 
many miles, right over the cultivated country, and at last 
found its way to Bickleigh, near Tiverton, where he ran 
into the river Exe, swimming majestically up the 
stream, but was, alas! captured. A farmer related to 
us the circumstances of a hunt in which the swift deer 
ran thirty-five miles in two hours twenty-seven minutes; 
300 horsemen began the pursuit, but only thirteen were 
in at the close. The venerable pastor of one of these 
hill-side parishes told us that recently the hunted deer 
sought refuge in his vicarage meadow. The hounds 
and their masters ignored the right of sanctuary, and 
the stricken deer was caught where, if anywhere, peace 
and repose might reign. “Did you go out to see it?” 
was asked. “No,” said the good man, “I could not 
bring my mind to witness the cruelty attaching to this 
sport.” The excitement of the chase over the moors is 
enhanced by the perils of bog and precipice. “ Mole’s 
Chamber,” for instance, is said to owe its name to the 
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swallowing up of a man in one of these bogs, and 
marvellous stories are told of hair-breadth escapes 
at precipices. Many of the local traditions relate to 
hunting. The instinct of the animal is said to be for 
making seaward, and only last year a fine stag ran 
to the very edge of a precipice overhanging the 
Bristol Channel, and falling over perished. Of olden 
times it is related that the deer has stood at bay near 
the head of Minehead Pier, scattering the few leading 
hounds with his antlers, and then, dashing out to sea, 
been captured by boatmen. Another tale depicts the 
inroad of a stag on a cottage standing with its back to 
the hill and face to the sea. The alarmed old woman 
of the house ran out at the front door, slamming it to, 
and so the deer was taken as in a snare. Such are the 
tales of the country side. 

It is time, however, to pass from such anecdotes, and 
to resume our more immediate object, the description 
of the country. We wrote at the outset of that grand 
range of interior hills. This is not, like Scotland, “ the 
land of the mountain and the flood,” but it is “a land 
of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills.” ‘The elevated ridge of which 
we speak is, in fact, the water-shed of two systems of 
rivers: those on the north—the Torridge, the Tor, and 
the Lyn—finding their way by short and rapid 
declivities to the Bristol Channel; while those on the 
south—the Exe, the Otter, and the Axe—pour their 
waters down a more gradual slope to the English 
Channel. Several of these principal rivers are swelled 
by tributaries which have also their source in these 
uplands. 

During our visits we gained an insight into the little- 
explored phenomena of the river valleys. Starting, on 
one occasion, from Watersmeet, near Lynton, we walked 
for six hours along the course of the Lyn and the 
Brendon, the waters all the way tumbling, rushing, 
foaming over magnificent rocks : 


** Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in.... 
And so never ending, but always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending.” 


The entire fall of the waters must be several hundred 
feet. Ever and anon tributaries pour their treasures 
into the main rivers, and on and on they go, enriching 
the well-timbered banks, and fairly forbidding sleep to 
the artist or angler who may come that way. When, 
at the close of our six hours’ walk, we were compelled 
to strike for the upland moors, we saw the silver line of 
the waters still stretching far beyond into the valley. 
Again, we wo!sed for five-and-twenty miles down the 
valley of the i&xe. Having crossed the hills at one of their 
loftiest points (Cutcombe), we came upon the river at 
Eyeson Hill, from whose sides iron ore is taken, remind- 
ing one of that promised “land whose stones are iron, 
and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” ‘T'o our 
first sight, the Exe was but a little rivulet; ere the close 
of that walk we saw it a fine broad river. All along 
its meandering course the water is beautifully clear, 
running a rapid career in a perpetual succession of cas- 
cades. Throughout this prolonged but circuitous glen, 
hollowed out of the table-land already described, the 
sides are gorgeously timbered. It being the autumn 
Season, the varied tints were beautiful. Every now and 
then other glens or combes opened up right and left, 
Presenting landscape groupings sometimes of great 
extent, at others more limited. Then again the rocks 
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forms a succession of scenes which pen or pencil must 
alike fail to depict. The signs of population are few and 
far between. A writer, already quoted, observes that it is 
“not uncommon for a farm-house, in the region of the 
upper waters, to find its nearest neighbour at from three 
to five miles off. There is little arable cultivation in 
these wild uplands, and the flocks and herds which 
form the farmers’ chief wealth have a wide range of 
pasture.” There are hardiy any villages or churches, 
and as to churches, there seems to have been a strange 
fancy for perching them on the hill-tops. 

The first village ofany size on our route was Bridge- 
town. We remarked to one of the villagers, “ A beau- 
tiful place this.” “ Well, I dun know, yaas, a comfortable 
village !”” was the man’s unconcerned reply. So true is 
it, that the mind must be educated to sce beauty even 
where it is thus divinely stamped on the very face of 
nature. At Chilly Bridge we made a detour of two miles 
to Dulverton, a little town nestled amidst an amphitheatre 
of wooded hills. Here we struck upon the Barle, twin 
stream with the Exe, which it joins at Exebridge. From 
the junction of the waters we pursued our way along 
the now united and augmented river as far as Tiverton, 
the boundary of a long day’s excursion, and on the 
following Sabbath a “ quiet resting place.” 

We have spoken of the glorious land scenery along 
these river banks. Let us observe, that the waters are 
also rich in their peculiar treasures. “The river Exe 
is,’ says Mr. Frank Buckland, “naturally a salmon 
river.” Passing over his remarks on its lower course, 
we further read that, “ From Tiverton upwards I hear 
no river keepers or anglers have ever seen an adult, but 
they do see smolts or gravellings descending in large 
numbers—not many in 1866, but in 1865 a large number. 
From Tiverton up as far as the junction of the Barle 
there are alternations of deep pools and magnificent 
spawning grounds, but no one has ever seen a salmon 
making its nest in this district. As the young are seen 
to descend, I have taken great pains to ascertain where 
they could have been born. They do not spawn in the 
small streams on Exmoor, but all the evidence gocs to 
prove that this operation is carried on im the streams 
above Dulverton, where they are protected from their 
enemies at this dangerous period of their existence by 
brushwood, which forms pleasant covers, and which 
come down close upon the water’s edge. The river Exe 
appears to be the largest and most promising river in 
the West of England.” 

Our return journey was up instead of down the Exe 
valley, and with a varied route which included a sight 
of the river-side ruins of Barlinch Abbey. According 
to Tanner, William De Lay, im the time of Henry u, 
founded here a priory of Black Canons. It had about the 
time of the dissolution eight canons, who were endowed 
with £98 18s. 4d. per annum. The house was granted 
by Henry vur to Sir John Wallop. The extensive 
ruins are now occupied as farm premises. As to the 
landscape on our return route, description would be but 
a repetition of what is already written. Suffice it to 
say that, as the shades of evening closed in, we had 
again reached the summit of the lofty ridge of hills. 
Here all at once we sighted the sea :— 

** When sudden, as I turned my way, 

Burst in the ocean-waves ; 


And lo! a blue wild-dancing bay, 
Fantastic rocks and caves!” 


The twilight had become darkness ere our long but 
pleasant walk was ended. Does the reader ask how he 
may visit this land? Minehead, Dunster, or Porlock, 





overgrown with mosses often crop out, and the whole 


within easy reach of the Williton, station, may be adopted 
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as places of sojourn whence the desired excursions can 
be made. The most central spot is Porlock, celebrated 
by Southey, during his detention at the village inn :— 


** Porlock, thy verdant vale, so fair to sight, 
Thy lofty hills, which fern and furze embrown, 
Thy waters, that roll musically down 
Thy woody glens—the traveller with delight 
Recalls to memory.” 








JOSEPH GLASS, 
THE CLIMBING-BOYS’ ADVOCATE. 


» 1 is commonly supposed 
that the race of little 
chimney-climbers has 
happily disappeared from 
the face of the country. 
. It takes something like a 
long memory to recollect 
those “ innocent black- 
nesses,” as Charles Lamb 
called them. Swart ser- 
vants of a dark age, they 
used to toddle about after 
their masters with soot- 
bag and shovel: nothing 
white or natural about them from head to foot but 
their shining eyes and glittering teeth. When the 
flue of Materfamilias smoked, or the parish engines had 
been in requisition for a fire in her chimney, a proprietor 
of these poor little slaves was sent for. He came 
like a ratcatcher with his ferret-—had a look at the 
“chimbley,” as if it were a rabbit hole—spread his 
dirty sacks and clouts to catch the soot—and then 
he popped the wretched climbing-boy in. There was 
a scuffle and a struggling as the small thing worked 
its painful way up in the filthy reek; presently you 
heard a clattering of shovel and broom, and the 
soot came down in black avalanches; then the 
master of this grimy ferret used to go out to see that 
the lad went right up and put his hapless head or hand 
and brush out at the very top. When he did not roll 
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| paragraph is extracted. 
| cruelties now rarely occur; and that they are now 
| exceptional is duc to many benevolent persons, and 
| especially to one, whose labours in this good cause 
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down neck and crop, the little wretch emerged choked 
and covered with the soot, all except the irrepressible 
child-eyes and hungry child-teeth. Sometimes he stuck 
fast and could not be got at, and sometimes he came 
down the wrong shaft over a fire and was asphyxiated ; 
his miserable knees always used to get scratched and 
torn, and sooner or later he was pretty sure to have 
“ sweep’s lungs,” or “ sweep’s cancer.” It was a cruel 
and wicked practice, and most shocking is the reflection 
that it existed so long. But at last the law did sweep 
the little sweeps away; the “machine” was invented, 
which does the business perfectly; and this breed of 
tiny Africans won their emancipation. 

But a horrible story, told this summer in the 
Maidstone Assize Court, revealed the fact that climbing- 
boys are still employed in some parts of the country. 
The report of that case elicited from a morning news- 
paper an indignant article, from which our opening 
It is to be hoped that such 


deserve perpetual record. 
In the year 1823, among the workmen then employed 


| in building Finsbury Circus, London, was one whose 


industrious habits, quict manners, and neat personal 
appearance, singled him out from amongst his fellows, 
He never kept Saint Monday. When the day’s work 
was done he went home, donned his working clothes for 
cleaner attire, and spent the evening with his wife. 
His home and his wife were a picture of comfort. There 
was only one room: the furniture was simple but all 
new and neat, and there was a handsome Kidderminster 
carpet, a luxury just beginning to be introduced into 
the houses of the poorer classes of the community. His 
domestic happiness is best described in his own words. 
“An arrangement was entered into between my wife 
and myself that each should do the best we could to 
please each other. By this means everything passed 
on most delightfully. On going home to my meals I 
found everything in the nicest order. At breakfast- 
time the fire was bright, the toast was made and ready 
cut, and by the time I could sit down the coffee was 
poured out. At dinner-time I had not to wait a minute, 
all was ready; and at night, when my work was done, 
I leisurely enjoyed my tea. This done, we entered 
upon a retrospect of the past and expressed our antici- 
pations of the future. Our position was to both of us 
the commencement of happy days: year after year 
passed away and there was no abatement in our domestic 
felicity.” 

Joseph Glass, whom we thus present to the reader, 
spent the early part of his life at Manningtree, in Essex, 
and from his boyhood was remarkable for his intelligence 
and retiring habits. Another characteristic was that 
of self-control, evidenced by two circumstances which 
occurred before he was twenty years of age. Ata 
village feast he had been induced to drink to excess, 
and was carried home helpless. Feeling the disgrace 
acutely, he formed a determination never to drink again. 
This was long before Temperance or Total Abstinence 
Societies were heard of. He kept his resolve throughout 
his life, and remained an earnest “ teetotaler” to his 
dying day. At another time he gave way to violent 
passion. Upon after reflection he felt mortified and 
humbled by its unreasonableness and sinfulness, and 
made a vow never to give way to passion again. He 
wrote his vow upon a piece of paper, and kept it in his 
waistcoat-pocket. Whenever he found his passion 
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rising, he félt for the paper, and thus learned to rule his 
own spirit in spite of his naturally hasty temperament. 

He was celebrated among his village neighbours for 
his rhymes. Some of his papers on “Contentment,” 
“Retirement,” and “The True Gentleman,” after the 
lapse of nearly half a century, are still decorating the 
walls of the cottages in the neighbourhood in which he 
lived. 

The father of Joseph Glass, a stonemason of Col- 
chester, a man of extreme political opinions, who had 
been nearly pelted to death for refusing to take off his 
hat to King George 11, went to Pennsylvania, leaving 
his son in the care of his deceased wife’s brother, who 
was a builder in Manningtree. There he learned his 
uncle’s trade, and became early schooled in trouble. 
The sober, quiet habits of the nephew were not appre- 
ciated by his relative, and before his apprenticeship 
was completed he had to shift for himself. “TI hired a 
large old-fashioned room,” he afterwards wrote, “at one 
shilling per week. On evenings after work I decorated 
the fire-place with Scripture Dutch tiles, and adorned 
the walls in water-colours with country scenes, churches, 
farm-houses, and cottages.” Three years he dwelt in 
his painted chamber, and then he went on his travels, 
working for some time not far from Beverley, in York- 
shire. He was about thirty years of age when he came 
to London, and married his wife, Mary Hutchinson, to 
whom he had been attached before he left his home in 
Essex. 

A year or two of happiness had scarcely elapsed, 
when he was unexpectedly applied to by the Society for 
the Suppression of Climbing-Boys, and a new current 
was given to his life. The cruelty of the practice of 
employing young children in sweeping chimneys was 
beginning to be recognised. Jonas Hanway, in the 
preceding century, had done much to alleviate the 
sufferings of these friendless children. Not long before 
the time we are writing of, James Montgomery pub- 
lished a book advocating the claims of climbing-boys to 
the sympathies of the public. Charles Lamb wrote a 
genial article about the poor boys in his Essays of Elia. 
The extent of the evil was indeed very great. Hundreds 
of children perished miserably in their perilous work. 
Boys, and even girls, at the age of six years and up- 
wards, were bought by the chimney-sweepers and trained 
to ascend the foulest of flues. Imagine a poor child 
with a black cap drawh over his head and face, as- 
cending, by dint of alternate pressure of knees and 
back, perpendicular heights of forty, sixty, and some- 
times eighty feet, and some idea may be formed of the 
fearful nature of the employment. The knees became 
excoriated and ulcerated in all cases before the skin of 
these little sufferers became inured to their daily work. 
Sometimes by drawing their knees up too tightly in 
ascending the flues the children became wedged in, 
incapable of moving one way or other. Grappling irons 
had to be used from above, or ropes fastened to the 
feet below, in order to extricate them from their positions. 
Who can describe the exquisite torture thus produced ? 
It would be useless to detail the numberless instances 
of children roasted, smothered, and crushed to death, 
or lingering in painful disease, as the result of their 
disgusting employment. 

It was strange that the system ever found defenders 
at all. Southey, writing in “The Doctor,” about 1814, 
gives an account of one of the opponents of emancipa- 
tion. “The bill which should have put an end to the 
inhuman practice of employing children to sweep 
chimneys, was thrown out on the third reading in the 
House of Lords (having passed the Commons without a 
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dissentient voice), by a speech from Lord Lauderdale, 
the force of which consisted in, literally, a Joe Miller 
jest. He related that an Irishman used to sweep his 
chimney by letting a rope down which was fastened 
round the leg of a goose; upon which he replied that a 
couple of ducks might do aswell. The Lords laughed ; 
his lordship had the satisfaction of throwing out the 
bill, and the home negro trade has continued from that 
time, now seven years, till this day, and still continues. 
His lordship had his jest, and it is speaking within 
compass to say that, in the course of those seven years, 
two thousand children have been sacrificed in con- 
sequence.” 

There was, nevertheless, an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of passing a bill. No effectual means had been 
contrived to supersede the use of the climbing-boy. 
Men of eminence in engineering science had been con- 
sulted, and had failed to suggest anything that would 
do the work of the children. The climbing-boy 
appeared to be indispensable, a kind of necessary evil, 
to be mitigated, but not prevented, by the humane. 

The society for the suppression of the traffic had, 
however, applied to the right man when they asked the 
hitherto quiet and contented workman to try his hand. 
He was fired with the idea. Here was a work in which 
he might become a public benefactor, and thousands of 
children look upon him as their friend and saviour from 
a miserable and soul-killing occupation. But the new 
undertaking was far from being “respectable.” How 
would his affectionate wife, a “ pattern of neatness and 
good taste,” as she was styled, bear the contact with soot 
and dirt. It was no dilletante interest that had to be 
taken in the experiment ; but stern, hard, ill-remunerated 
work, to discover by actual practice how chimneys could 
be swept without the aid of children. His friends unani- 
mously advised him not to enter upon such a precarious 
enterprise. Self-reliant and hopeful, and following the 
dictates of his heart, he finally decided to undertake the 
work; and was soon taxing all his energies and inventive 
powers to discover a method of sweeping chimneys 
mechanically. One difficulty after another was sur- 
mounted, and in 1827 he produced the chimney-sweep- 
ing machine, still in universal use throughout the 
United Kingdom. The bundle of jointed rods, sur- 
mounted by the large stiff circular whalebone brush, 
must be familiar to all who have seen the sooty chimney- 
sweeper on his daily round. 

It was no easy matter to introduce the machine to 
the public. The chimney-sweepers were violently 
opposed to the use of it, and strove by every means in 
their power to prevent its adoption. The trade had 
become an important one, for statistics showed that 
nearly one thousand boys were employed in sweeping 
chimneys in London alone. After seven years’ labour, 
Mr. Glass succeeded in bringing the machine into such 
general use in the metropolis, that he was able to give 
a list of more than one hundred public buildings in 
London swept by the machine, when called upon to give 
evidence before a committee of the House of Lords in 
1834, to whom was referred another bill for the pro- 
hibition of the use of climbing-boys. Unfortunately 
the opposition was not confined to the chimney-sweepers, 
for representatives of insurance companies, architects, 
builders, and others, gave evidence against the bill in 
committee: and the bill was thrown out. 

In conjunction with the Society for the Suppression of 
Climbing-Boys, Mr. Glass held meetings, not only of 
the public, but also of the chimney-sweepers themselves. 
The writer well remembers an assemblage of some 





hundreds of chimney-sweepers, held in a large school- 
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room in Milton Street, Cripplegate, of the most up- 
roarious character. When Mr. Glass attempted to 
explain the machine, and recommend its use, on the 
grounds that it was more effective than the use of 
boys, and that it would prevent an incalculable amount 
of human suffering, the yelling and shouting were 
fearful. It needed a considerable amount of moral 
courage in Mr. Glass and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him, to enable them to face the riotous audience.* 
In spite of opposition the philanthropists laboured on ; 
and great was the triumph when at last they found that 
the public recognised their efforts, and an eloquent leader 
in the “ Times” heralded the way to the introduction of 
a fresh bill into Parliament. Before a select committee 
of the House of Lords the battle was waged. It is sur- 
prising to read in the present day that the managing 
director of one of the largest insurance companies objected 
to the discontinuance of the use of boys because they 
were in the habit of sending up the poor children, after 
a chimney had been on fire, to see if the fire was out ! 
How would they know that a fire was out unless they 
sent somebody up the chimney to see! But the evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of the machine, and the cruelty 
of the practice of employing boys, was overwhelming. 
The bill was recommended by the committee, passed 
both Houses, and became what is now called the Act of 
1840, for the Regulation of Chimneys and Chimney- 
Sweepers, ay one employing boys being liable to a 
penalty of five pounds for the first offence, and ten 
pounds for the second. 

During the two years before the Act came into opera- 
tion, Mr. Glass travelled all over England, holding 
meetings, explaining the provisions of the Act, showing 
the practicability of the machine, and taking steps for 
the discontinuance of the use of boys. The labour was 
enormous. Nearly every large town in England was 
visited,and many of the country residences of the nobility 
were examined, and the chimneys altered to enable them 
to be swept by machinery. So thoroughly was the 
work done, that when the Act came into force, in 1842, 
the adoption of the machine was complete in the 
metropolis, and general throughout the country. Pre- 
judices were, however, still very strong in many places, 
and occasional journeys had to be made in the interests 
of the climbing-boys. 

Mr. Glass was actively employed in other works of 
usefulness. Identifying himself with the temperance 
movement, he was one of its foremost supporters. His 
house was open and a welcome always ready for the re- 
claimed men who were afterwards its most eloquent 
advocates. Amongst those who thus partook of his 
hospitality was John Cassell, who came up to London 
from his carpenter’s bench to lay, in the adoption and 
advocacy of temperance principles, the foundation of his 
remarkable success. Mr. Glass was for some time 
chairman of the Parent Committee of the British and 
Foreign Temperance Society. He wrote “The Ex- 
periences of a Journeyman Bricklayer,” a temperance 
paper of so much practical good sense and freedom from 
verbiage, that it became the most popular and widely 
distributed tract of the day. 





* Mr. Hone, in his ‘‘ Every-day Book,” describes an invention of Mr. 
George Smart, cal'eda “‘ Scandiscope,”’ for which two gold medals were 
given by the Society of Arts. It appears to have been one of the earliest 
machines which excited the opposition of the master chimney-sweeps. 
The same book contains an account of a meeting in St. John’s Wood, on 
the Ist of May, 1826, where one master sweeper affirmed with great vehe- 
mence, and amidst general enthusiasm, that it was “a thing impossible ” 
todo away with climbing-boys. ‘‘ For instance, look at the Duke of 
York’s fifty-one new chimneys. Let me ask any one of you in company, 
is it possible a machine could be poked up any one of them?” 
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He was singularly unsectarian. Originally belonging 
to the Wesleyan Methodists, without discontinuing his 
connection with them, he for some years regularly at- 
tended his district church, and was as ready to support 
the Sunday schools and other religious undertakings of 
the one as the other. Latterly he attended the 
ministry at Stockwell Chapel, evidencing tue same 
catholicity that had distinguished him in earlier life. 

In his later years Mr. Glass gradually retired from 
all active engagements. His memory going back to the 
scenes of his boyhood, he employed some of his leisure 
hours in writing a “ History of Manningtree” in rhyme. 
But his heart was still in his old work. Finding that 
the boys were clandestinely used for sweeping chimneys 
in many of the provincial towns, he published a 
little monthly periodical called “The Climbing-Boys’ 
Advocate,” and succeeded in arousing the attention of 
the humane in Derby, Leicester, and other places. 

Mr. Glass never patented his useful invention, 
He received the silver medal from the Society for the 
Suppression of Climbing-Boys, and £200 left by a 
benevolent lady as a prize to the inventor of an effective 
machine for sweeping chimneys. Modest and unob- 
trusive, he rarely mentioned his own name in connection 
with the Climbing-Boy Emancipation. In the “ Advo- 
cate” he signs himsclf “The Editor,” and with the 
exception of occasional references to Glass’s Machine, 
the uninformed reader would learn nothing concerning 
this earnest and self-denying philanthropist. 

Full of years, without a care, having accomplished 
the object of his life’s work, Joseph Glass passed away 
to his rest. The last time he took up his pen he wrote 
to one of his sons :—*“ I have lived a lengthened period, 
and have seen better days than my ancestors. My long 
life after all seems but short, only I have the consolation 
of knowing that my last days are my best. Sometimes 
I think the winter or the summer as it comes round will 
be my last. But I do not think so despairingly. I 
have faith in the future, and trust in the only sure 
foundation.” ‘Three weeks after the above was written 
death came as a welcome messenger. He died on the 
29th December, 1867, in his seveuty-sixth year. 





A PARISIAN MUSHROOM CAVE. 


It is pretty generally known that mushrooms are grown 
in great quantity under Paris and its environs, but it 
is somewhat difficult to obtain access to these carviéres, 
and therefore a few words descriptive of one of them 
may not be unacceptable. The locality is that of 
Montrouge, just outside Paris. ‘The surface of ground 
is cropped with wheat; here and there are heaps of 
white large cut stones ready to be transported to the 
buildings of Paris, and which have recently been 
brought to the surface through the coal-pit like open- 
ings. ‘There is nothing like a “ quarry,” as we under- 
stand it, to be seen about, but the stone is extracted 
as we extract coal, and with no interference whatever 
with the surface of the ground. We find a “ champig- 
noniste” after some trouble, and he accompanies us 
across some fields to the mouth of his subterranean 
garden, if we may so call it. It is a circular opening, 
half of it being covered with planks, and the head of a 
pole with sticks thrust through it appears a couple 
of feet above the surface, its base resting in the dark- 
ness seventy feet below. We descend by this’ shaky 
pole with the sticks thrust through it, and soon reach 
the bottom of the shaft, from which little passages 





radiate. A few small lamps fixed at the ends of pointed 
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sticks are placed below, and with one of these we follow 
our guide. Our passage is narrow, but roomy enough 
to stand erect, and immediately on entering it mushroom 
culture begins. On each side of the pathway there is a 
small bed of moist half-decomposed stable manure, not 
covered with earth—they are beds which have been 
made quite recently, and have not yet been spawned. 
Presently we arrive at beds in which the spawn has 
been placed, and is “taking” freely. The spawn in this 
cave is introduced to the little beds by means of flakes 
taken from an old bed, or, still better, from a heap of 
stable manure in which it occurs “naturally.” Such 
spawn our guide preferred, and called if virgin spawn, and 
considered it many timcs more valuable than that 
taken from old beds. Of spawn in bricks, as in England, 
there is none. 

Our champignoniste pointed with pride to the way in 
which the flakes of spawn had begun to spread their in- 
fluence through the little beds, and passed on, sometimes 
stooping very low, and cautioning us against the 
pointed stones in the roof, to where the beds were in a 
more advanced state. Here we saw, and with much 
pleasure, little, smooth, pretty-coloured ridges running 
against all the sides of the passages, and wherever the 
rocky subway became as wide as a small bedroom, two 
or three beds were placed parallel to each other. These 
beds were young, and dotted over on their sides with 
mushrooms no bigger than sweet pea seeds, but regularly 
dotted thus, and affording an excellent prospect of a 
crop. Be it observed that the little beds contain a 
much smaller body of stuff than is ever the case in our 
gardens—twenty inches high, and about the same width 
at base, being about the maximum, and of course these 
against the sides of the passages have not so much 
matter as those shaped like little potato pits, and 
placed in the more open spaces. The soil with which 
they are covered to the depth of about an inch is nearly 
white—it is simply sifted from the rubbish of the stone 
cutting above, and the use of this gives the recently 
made bed the appearance of being covered with whitish 
putty. Although we are from seventy to eighty feet 
below the surface of the ground everything looks very 
neat, in fact very much more so than could have been 
expected, not a particle of litter or matter out of place 
being met with the whole time. Some length of bed 
is made every day in the year, and as they naturally 
finish one gallery or series of galleries at a time, the 
beds in each have a like character. As we proceed to 
these in full bearing, creeping up and down narrow 
passages, winding always between the two little narrow 
beds that line the passages, and seeing now and then 
wider nooks at the side filled with two or three little 
beds, even if the space be but a few feet long, day- 
light is again seen, this time coming through another 
well-like shaft, formerly used for getting up the stone, 
but now for throwing the requisite materials into the 
cave. At the bottom lies a large heap of white earth 
before: alluded to, and a barrel of water—for gentle 
Waterings are required in the quiet, cool, mighty still- 
ness of these caves, as well as in the mushroom-houses 
on the upper crust. 

Again we plunge into a passage dark as ink, and are 
between two lines of little beds in full bearing, the 
beautiful white button-like mushrooms appearing every- 
where in profusion along the sides of the diminutive beds, 
something like the drills which farmers make for green 
crops. As the proprietor goes along he removes sundry 
bunches that are in perfection, and leaves them on the 
Spot, so that they may be gathered with the collection 
for to-morrow’s market. He gathers largely every day, 
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occasionally sending more than 400 lb. weight per day, 
the average being about 300 lb. A moment more and we 
are in an open space, a sort of chamber, say 20 feet by 12, 
and here the little beds are arranged in parallel lines, a 
passage of not more than four inches separating them, 
and the sides of the beds literally blistered over with 
mushrooms. There is one exception; on half of the 
bed and for about ten feet long the little mushrooms 
have appeared and are appearing, but they never get so 
large as the pea stage, and then shrivel away, “be- 
witched” as it were. At least such was the inference 
to be drawn from the cultivator’s expressions about it. 
Generally the mushreoms grow in bunches, and so 
equally-sized that it is often desirable to gather the 
whole crop at the same time. 

The sides of one bed here had been almost stripped 
by the taking away of such bunches, and it is worthy 
of note that they are not only taken out, root and all, 
when being gathered, but the very spot in which they 
grew is scraped out a little, so as to get rid of every 
trace of the old bunch, and then the space is covered 
with a little earth from the bottom of the heap. It is 
the habit to do this in every case, and when our guide 
leaves a small hole from which he has pulled even a 
solitary mushroom, he fills it with some of the white 
earth from the base, no doubt intending to gather other 
mushrooms from the same spots ere many weeks pass. 
The mushrooms look very white and pretty, and are 
apparently of prime quality. The absence of all littery 
coverings, dust, etc., and the daily gatherings, secure“ 
them in what we may term perfect condition. I visited 
this cave on the 6th day of July, and doubt very much 
if at that season a more remarkable crop of mushrooms 
could be anywhere found than was here presented in 
this subterranean chamber—a mere speck in the space 
devoted to mushroom culture even by one individual. 
When I state that he has 10,000 metrei (yards) run of 
mushroom beds in the ramifications of this cave, and 
yet it is but one of a large «umber, our readers will 
have some opportunity of judging of the extent to 
which mushroom culture is carried out near Paris, not 
only for its own vast wants in this way, but also for 
other countries, for they are successfully preserved and 
sent in quantity to England and other countries. There 
were some traces of the teeth of rats on the mushrooms, 
and it need not be said these enemies are not agreeable 
in such a place, but they did not seem to have committed 
any serious ravages, and are probably only casual 
visitors, who take the first opportunity of obtaining 
more varied food than is afforded them by these caves. 
We again find our way to the bottom of the shaft, mount 
one by one carefully up the rather shaky pole, and again 
stand in the hot sun in the midst of the ripe wheat. In 
traversing the fields, two things relating to mushroom 
culture are observed—heaps of white gritty earth, sifted 
from the debris of the white stone, and large heaps of 
stable manure accumulated for mushroom growing, and 
undergoing preparation for it. That preparation is 
different from what we are accustomed to give it. It is 
ordinary stable manure, not droppings, or very short 
stuff, and it is thrown in heaps four or five feet high, 
and perhaps thirty fect wide. The men were em- 
ployed turning this over, the mass being stamped 
down with their feet, and a water-cart and pots 
lying beside to thoroughly water it where dry. The 
mushrooms grown by the market gardeners in their 
gardens in winter are considered to possess the finest 
flavour, but mushrooms may be and are cultivated in 
the equable temperature of the caves with success.— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Purreties. 


Sotark Ectipse or Aucust.—At the Norwich meeting of the 
British Association much interest was excited by the following 
telegram despatched from India two days previously: “ August 
21, 1868—Eclipse. Observed protuberances. Spectrum very 
remarkable and unexpected. Protuberances of a gaseous 
nature.’ This was addressed to Admiral Manners, President 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, by Dr. Jannsen, head of the 
expedition sent from Paris. A telegram was also received from 
the English expedition, announcing that the observations in 
India had been successful. In our August astronomical paper 
will be found a notice of this expedition, and of the objects to be 
specially observed, a full report of which will in due course be 
given. The determination of the nature of the red protuber- 
ances on the sun’s disk when eclipsed was made by the 
spectrum analysis, which is revealing so many physical secrets 
of the remote heavens. 

PreTROLEUM.—Professor Hitchcock, of New York, states that 
petroleum is unquestionably of organic origin. In his opinion the 
great mass of it has been derived from plants; it has been 
thought by some to be derived from the animal kingdom, being 
either a fish oil or a substance related to adipocere. It does 
not appear to be the result of a natural distillation of coal, since 
its chemical composition is different from the oil manufactured 
from the cannels, containing neither aniline nor nitrobenzole. 
Moreover, petroleum occupied fissures in the Silurian and 
Devonian strata of America long before the trees of the coal 
period were growing in their native forests. Brineis generally 
associated with petroleum, and the fact of the slight solubility 
of hydrocarbon in fresh water, but insolubility in salt water, 
excites the inquiry whether salt water of primeval lagoons 
“ may not have prevented the escape of the vegetable gases 
beneath and condensed them into liquid. The immense terri- 
tory in North America, several hundred square miles in ex- 
tent, underlaid by certain geological formations in an un- 
altered state, implies that the petroleum of the New World, 
like its coal, is probably inexhaustible. In a paper by Professor 
Hitchcock, read before the British Association in 1866, he 
states that in five years the United States of America produced 
more than 300,000,000 gallons of petroleum. The average 
daily yield in the year 1866 was at least 12,000 barrels. The 
business of collecting, transporting, and refining it employed 
as many hands as either the coal or irontrade. The most pro- 
lific of all the petroleum regions is Western Pennsylvania. 
The oil is found beneath each of three sandstones or sets of 
impervious strata. Petroleum may occur in cavities and fis- 
sures in the strata. The existence of a cavity is inferred from 
the prodigious amount of fluid spouting out of the ground; at 
the Grant well at Pitt Hole the produce was at the rate of 
1,800 barrels of petroleum per day. There are no less than 
fourteen different formations‘in North America from which 
petroleum has been obtained. 

Courts or CONCILIATION AND AnBiTraTION.—The manufac- 
turers and operatives of the Staffordshire Potteries have 
formed a Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the settle- 
ment of disputes in the pottery trade, consisting of ten 
employers and ten workmen. Courts of Conciliation existed 
in ancient Greece and Rome, and have been in operation since 
1803 in France, where there were eighty Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration. In the last few years no less than 
174,487 trade disputes have been settled by the lesser court, 
which consisted of four members, leaving nearly 10,000 for the 
decision of the larger, or arbitration board; but’when it was 
found that these 10,000 cases could not be settled by the Court 
of Conciliation, 4,589 were withdrawn, and only 5,178 went 
before the higher tribunal. These courts worked well in 
Belgium, but have been most successful in Denmark and 
Norway, where the principle has been applied not only to 
trade purposes, but to a settlement of differences in private 
life. Three years before the establishment of these courts 
there were 25,000 cases for the lawyers, but in the year follow- 
ing their formation there were but 9,000. The time has come 
for legislation on this question in England. 

TROUVILLE.— Trouville has become the fashionable sea- 
bathing place. It has beaten Dieppe, Havre, Etretat, and 
Villier, and rivals Biarritz. I ought to be proud of this 
success, for the town is my America, and I have this in common 
with Columbus, that I have not given my name to my dis- 
covery. That event happened in 1831. The place was then 
at the end of the world; three days were required to reach it ; 





and it was the Stetimus hic tandem of the Parisian tourist, 
One day a commercial traveller appeared there, another day an 
artist. Neither history nor legend has preserved the name of 
the former, and the remembrance of the latter is only due to 
its owner’s celebrity. He was the idealist Paul Huet, who 
contends in every exhibition with the realist Courbet. I wag 
the third voyager who approached the locality. From the 
Trouville which I found in 1831 to that of to-day there is the 
difference between the Otaheite of Bougainville and that of 
Dupetit-Thouars. When I first went there, the village con. 
tained fifteen or twenty fishermen’s huts, a dozen thatched 
cottages, a population of 150 souls, and a single inn, the 
Auberge de Ja Plage. At present there are 1,000 houses, 5,000 
inhabitants at ordinary times, and 15,000 during the bathing 
season, with twenty-five hotels; some of them palaces. In 
1831 people walked about in shirt-sleeves or blouses, some- 
times even still less clad. At this moment the rule is to dresg - 
three times a day, and occasionally the actors of the Comédie- 
Frangaise come and perform there. In addition, there are 
races, concerts, promenades, picnics, balls, magnificent. toi- 
lettes; in fact, all the usual amusements of the seaside— 
Alexander Dumas, senior. 

Tue Caucasus.—Three members of the Alpine Club, Messrs, 
Freshfield, Moore, and Tucker, with a Chamonix guide and two 
Uruspich porters, this summer ascended to the summit of 
Kazbek (16,546 feet), and of Elbrouz (18,526 feet). These 
mountains lying considerably to the north of the main chain of 
the Caucasus are within the limit of Europe, and therefore, ag 
the explorers remark, “ the claim so long made for Mont Blane 
to supremacy among European mountains is quite unfounded.” 

Icr.—Mr. Lousada, her Majesty’s Consul at Boston, in his 
report on the trade and commerce of Massachusetts, states that, 
even in America, although this important article of export is 
mostly called “Wenham Lake,” yet, in reality, only a very 
moderate quantity is cut on that pond. He reports that iceis 
so much an article of necessity with all Americans that nothing | 
surprises and annoys them more on their travels than the pars 
simonious use of it in Europe. They have frequently told Mr. 
Lousada that the first ring of it against the tumbler on their 
return to America had a most pleasant and home-like greet 
ing. The export of ice from Boston is steadily increasing. In 
1863, 71,245 tons were exported, and in 1864, 104,356 tons were 
shipped to the following countries :—Calcutta, 7,472 tons; - 
Hongkong, 2,381 tons; Bombay, 3,255 tons; Madras, 1,508 — 
tons; Cape of Good Hope, 300 tons; Mauritius, 1,350 tons; 
Kingston, Jamaica, 2,232 tons; Barbadoes, 1,309 tons; Ha- 
vannah, 8,131 tons; St. Thomas, 1,282 tons; all other ports, 
75,137 tons. In 1866, 124,751 tons were exported. The crop 
of 1867-8 was the finest ever known, of at least twenty-two 
inches thick, and of crystal purity ; only 88,496 tons of it were 
exported. Most of the block ice used in England is imported 
from Norway. 

PAUPERISM IN ENGLAND.—The expenditure in relief has in 
creased from £6,317,255 in 1834 to £6,959,840 in 1867; and 
the management charges alone have increased from £596,163 
in 1853 to £696,098 in 1863, and £730,704 in 1867. No doubt ~ 
these figures ought to be carefully watched; but they prove 
that pauperism has greatly diminished in comparison with 
growth of population and wealth. During the larger period, of 
thirty years, the population of England and Wales has inc ; 
from 14,322,000 to 21,100,000; that is, we have become neatly ” 
half as many again. Had we now the same proportion of pale” 
perism as in 1834, it would be costing nearly ten millions sterling$ ~ 
nay, a good deal more, for wages are much higher than they” 
were thirty years ago. It is necessary to pay more in order@ 
obtain efficient officers, and the scale of indoor as well as out 
door relief is much more liberal, and therefore more costly, 
than when the law first started, bare, hard, and cold, from thé 
brain of political economy. . 

InpIAN RatLways. — From the report of Mr. Julamt: 
Danvers, the Government Director of the Indian Railway Com 
panies, it appears that there are now 3,943 miles of railway ope® 
in India. “Ten years ago it took about three months to convey 
a regiment from Calcutta to Simla; now it occupies five of 
six days. Then, about 300 miles of railway were open thro 
out all India, and about 2,000,000 of people travelled on them; 
now there are nearly 4,000 miles, traversed by 13,746,300 
The capital expended ten years ago amounted to a 
£20,000,000 ; now it amounts to upwards of £75,000,000. 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


Now Published. 
JOHN NEWTON OF OLNEY AND 
ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 


An Autobiography and Narrative. Compiled chiefly from 
his Diary and other unpublished Documents. 


By tHe Rev. JOSIAH BULL, M.A,, 
Author of “ Memorials of the Rev. William Bull.” 
S8vo. 5s., cloth koards. 


THE HARVES T OF A QUIET EYE. 
Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. 
“ My 


Numerous Engravings, 6s. 6d., handsomely bound 
in cloth gilt, bevelled boards. 


By vue AvurTHor oF Strupy Cua,” Etc. 


“T never saw anything more gracefully or rightly 
done—-more harmoniously pleasant in text and illustra- 
tion.” —Mr. Ruskin. 

«A more pleasing and attractive set of contem- 
plations we have seldom seen.”—Contemporary Review. 

“ Altogether it is one of the purest and most beaunti- 
ful gift-books of the season.”—Art Journal. 





2. ID OO ne 


MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH 
MARTYRS. 
By tue Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. 
With Ninety Eagravings by Eminent Artists. 


7s. 6d., cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


THE MIRAGE OF LIFE. 
With Twenty-nine Illustrations by Tenniel. 


4s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards. 


“These pictures are drawn with Mr, Tenniel’s cha- 
racteristic skill, and are carefully engraved.” — Art 
Journal, 

“Printed on prepi ared paper, and illustrated with 
most masterly engravings, some of which, in their quiet 
humour or poetic imagery, are little gems of art.” 
Sword and Trowel. 

“The illustrations are exceedingly good. We 
varmly commend the hook.” —IWeekly Review. 
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The following PICTURES, Coloured or on Toned Paper, are now on sale :— 


Napoleon and the English Sailor. 
The Woodman. 

John Gilpin’s Famous Ride. 

The Retreat from Moscow. 
Windsor Castle from the Thames, 
Sledge Travelling in Russia, 
Gibraltar. 

Venice. 

The Harvest Moon. 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Stoke Pogis Churchyard. 

Mont Blanc. 


The Village Blacksmith. 

Infant Royalty of Europe. 

A Hole in the Sack. 
Stratford-on-Avon Church. 

The Prairies on Fire. 

On Horseback in Hyde Park. 
The Monitor and the Merrimac, 
The Beautiful Rhine. 


The Prince of Wales at Machpelah. 
Luther carried off to the Wartburg. 
The Pyramids. 

London Streets during the Plague. 
Missionary Encampment in Africa. 
Loss of the Kent. 

Eliezer and Rebekah. 

A Sand-storm in the Desert. 

The Bay of Naples. 

Kensington Palace. 

Escape of Missionaries. 

The Ship * Duff.” 


Canterbury Cathedral. 

Cedars of Lebanon. 

The Life-boat. 

The Icebergs. 

The Spring Ride. 

The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner. 
My Clever Brother. 

John Bunyan’s Wife, 


Tssued 


From the Leiswre How’. 


On the Hills above Balmoral. 
Wood and Iron. 

Neapolitan Corricolo. 

The Attack, 

The Old Téméraire. 

The Tuilleries, 

L’ Etude. 

The Battle Field. 

Dante and Beatrice. 

The Mouse Tower. 

The Dog and the Shadow. 
The Falls of Schaffhausen, 
The Town Hall, Birmingham, 
Eclipses of the Sun. 

Landing of William, Prince of Orange, 
Napoleon at St. Helena, 


The Snow-Sweepers, 
A Beaver Village. 
Happy as a King. 
Froin the Swaday at Home. 


Derwentwater. 


Facsimile of a Private Papal Indulgence, 


The Tower of London, 
The Windmill, 


The Homeless Poor, 

York Cathedral, 

The Eagle. 

The Marys at the Sepulchre. 
Edinburgh. 

Ruins of the Temple of Jupiter, 
Exeter Cathedral. 

Moses in the Ark of Bulrushes, 
Craithie Church. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

Notre Dame, 

Puteoli, 

Gloucester Cathedral. 

The Doctor’s Boy. 

The Scape Goat, 





Napoleon, 

The Cottage Door. 

The south Sea Bubble. 
George Peabody. 
Aiguiile Verte. 

Beachy Head. 

Autumn Fruits. 

Death of William Rufus, 
On the Uz MEpaS ma, 


The Night Attack tk. 
The K nd of the C hase. 
The Call to Prayer. 
A Dinner on the Ice. 
The Great Hall at Karnac. 
The Paris Exhibition. 
The Return of the Flock. 
Rude Art, ‘‘ Un Portrait mal Payé.’ 
Gorillas at Home. 
] 


Alexander Viewing the Dead Body of Darius, 


he Fox and the Shadow. 
The Blue-coat Boy’s Mother, 


The Lollards’ Tower, Lambeth Palace. 
Spring Flowers, 

Snowy Raage of the Himalayas, 

The Colossal Statue of Thebes, 
African Salt Plains. 

The Colosseum. 

Lake of Tiberias. 

The Victoria Falls, 

The Christmas Waggon. 


“Glory to God in the Highest,” 

On the St. Bernard. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

The Haunt of the Herons. 

Lady Canning’s Tomb at Barrackpore, 
In an African Forest, 

‘Other Foundations can no Man lay,’ 
Eagle and Ptarmigan, 

Ely Cathedral. 

Going to School, 

Durham Cathedral, 

The Beacon Fire, 


in Sets of Twelve, at One Shilling each Set. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly, 
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THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


% Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 





CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Brothers of Olmeta. (With Illustrations.) 
Quiet Thoughts. 1x. Of a certain Word of Three Letters. 


Rev. William Chalmers Burns. (With Portrait.) 


Between the Books: a History of the Interval between the Old 
and New Testament Periods, 


Cousin Mabel’s Note-book. 


BE. J. WaHarety. 


Pont Aberglasllyn. (With Illustration.) 
Humming Birds. (With Coloured Illustration.) 


The Pulpit in the Family:— 
Saving Faith. 
Inside the Cities of Refuge. 
Private Prayer. 
The Sleeper Awakened. 


Sabbath Thoughts :— 
Sons and Daughters of the Lord Almighty. 
Experience, the best Evidence. 
The Door of Promise. 
Waiting upon God. 


Protestant Monasticism. By Miss 


(With Illustration.) 


(With Illustration.) 


Pages for the Young :—The Father of Orphans.—The Fly Paper. 
Scripture Exercises. 


Monthly Religious Record. (With Portraits of Padre Claret 
and Sor Patrocinio.) 


THE 


LEISU 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


Sunday Evenings at Northcourt, (With Mlustrations.) 
, Elizabeth Hely Walshe. 


| Rhenish Society’s Mission in Namaqua and Damara Lands. 
| By T. Bayes, F.8.G.s. (With Engravings.) 


| Between the Books: a History of the Interval between the Old 
| and New Testaments. (With Engravings by Gustave Dost.) 


| Quiet Thoughts, x. Of Poisonous and Doubtful Plants, 
Recognition and Reunion in Heaven. 
Bartholomew, or Nathanael. 


London Churches, Christ Church, Newgate Street. 
graving.) 


The Walls of Jerusalem. 
(With Engraving.) 


The Late Rev. W. C. Burns. 

John Newton. 

Poetry :—The Invitation.—In the Desert. 
Bible Sonnet :—The Battle of Rephidim. 


The Pulpit.in the Family :—Little Sins.—Of the Means of 
Faith’s Increase.—The Sinner’s Return,—Autumn. —The 
Transfiguration. (With Illustration.) 


Sabbath Thoughts :—Two Weighty Questions.—The Storm and 
its Results.—The Sight of Christ.—Spiritual Depression.—The 
| Keeping of the Heart. 


| Pages for the Young :—The Flower-girl of Hampstead. 
| Monthly Religious Record. 


(With En- 


By the Rev. Dr, Tsistram, ¥.2.5. 





IN MONTHLY PARTS, SIXPENCE; IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY, 
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CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


James Braithwaite the Supercargo. By W. H. G. Kinesrow. 
(With Illustrations.) Continued, 

The P. and 0. Company. 

Sir Charles Wheatstone, D.C.L. (With Portrait.) 

My First Encounter with a Tiger. 

The Saturday Half-Holiday. 

My First Curacy. Continued. 

An Alleged Poem by Milton. 

A Lady’s Journey through Spain. 
WauyrmMrer.) , 

The Midnight Sky at London. 
Observatory. (With Diagrams.) 


Astronomical Notes for September. (With Diagram.) 


(With Illustrations by E., 


By E. Donkin, of the Royal 


| Napier of Magdala. (With Portrait.) 


Village Clubs and Reading Rooms. 


Characteristic Letters of John Gibson Lockhart and John 
Murray. 
Peeps through Loopholes. 


CurHBErt BEpE. 


Mother’s Work: Courage, Moral and Physical. By Mrs. 
Ettrs, Author of “ Women of England.” 


1x. Country Letter-Carriers, By 


| Life in Japan. vu. 
trations.) 


| Poetry :—The Wreck. 
| Varieties. 


Family Relations, Travelling. (With Illus- 


SIXPENCE, MONTHLY; OR IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, ONE PENNY. 











TOURIST 


PAPERS. 


LDP PAPAIN 


A large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist Papers, relating to England and Scotland, will be found in the volumes of the 


LEISURE HOUR. 
TWO MONTHS IN SPAIN. 


By tus Autnor or “A Mercuant’s Horipay.” 
In Parts May, June, and July, 1868, price 6d, each, 


A PEEP AT THE TYROL. 
In Numbers 817—820, price 4d. 


THE IDLER ON THE RHINE. 
In Numbers 703—711, price 9d. ; or in Parts 162—4, price 6d. each. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. 
In Numbers 592—604, price 1s. 1d.; or in Parts 137—9, price 
6d. each. 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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The following Series are still on sale in Numbers or Parts:— 


| ANOTHER SWISS ROUND. 
| In Numbers 653—661, price 9d.; or in Parts 151—2, price 6d. each. 


| A SUMMER TOUR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
| In Numbers 777—780, price 4d. 
| 


PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES AMONG THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. 


In Numbers 769—773, price 5d, 
THE TOURIST. IN IRELAND. 
In Numbers 558—563, 610—13, and 651, price 11d, 


ON THE NILE. 
In Parts February to July, 1867, price 6d. each, 


anD 164, PICCADILLY. 





Burt, Stevens, & Co., Printers, Wine Office Court, Flee: Strect. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


T'o Correspondents and Contributors.—Al!l manuscripts should have the name and address 
of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. should be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their 
MSS.; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.— Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The 
receipt conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees gf the Tract Society, with liberty for them, 
at their discretion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account 
must be the subject of special arrangement. : 

Advertisements,—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills 
in “The Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers,—‘* The Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only 
from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, but in Numbers or Volumes from 1861. The earlier Numbers are out 
of print. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly 
numbers of “The Leisure Hour,” portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at the cost of 1s. 2d. 
each. Cuxorn Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, may also be had at the Depository, 
or through any periodical-dealer, price 1s. 2d. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 


The Monthly Parts of “The Leisure Hour’ are now registered for transmission by Foreign 
Post at Newspaper Rates. It is desirable that the words ‘REGISTERED FOR TRANSMIS- 
SION ABROAD” should be conspicuously inscribed on the wrapper. The following are the 
Rates of Postage to some of the principal places where the Newspaper Rates are available, 


as derived from the Official Postal Guide :— 


Rates of Rates of 
Name of Place. Via. Postage, Name of Place. Via. Postage. 


Alexandria... . Southampton . . 1d. each. India. . é . Southampton packet 3d. each. 
Australia ° , . Southampton & Suez 1d. | Italy (except Papal States) - : . Ad. 
Austria. ° : . France . : . 4d. Japan . . , . Southampton . . 2d. 
Baden . ° : . France . . . 4d. Malta . : . . Southampton . .. ad. 
Bavaria ‘ : . France . ; . 4d. Mexico . : ' . Southampton . . Id* 
Belgium ‘ ‘ . Direct packet . . 2d. Natal . . 2 . Devonport. . 1d 
Bermuda : ; . HalifaxorSt.Thomas 1d. | New Brunswick . . Halifax . ? . 1d. 
Brazil . : _ - Southampton . . ¥a. | Newfoundland ‘ : ° . . . 1d. 
British Columbia . . New York. . 2a , | New South Wales . . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Canada . ‘ ‘ . Canadian packet . 1d. | Wew Zealand : . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
Cape Coast Castle . : ‘ ‘ . . Id Nova Scotia . . . Halifax . ; . 1d. 
Cape of Good Hope . Devonport . . Rd. Sierra Leone . : ; ‘ : . . Id. 
Ceylon . , : . Southampton . » 2a, Spain . , : . France . , . 46, 
China . ‘ ‘ . Southampton . « 2d. | Switzerland . . . Franee . : . 4d. 
Egypt . : ‘ . Southampton . ~ la.” Tasmania. . . Southampton & Suez 1d. 
France and Algcria : : : . 2d. Turkey . : : . French packet . 4d. 
Gibraltar ° ° . Southampton . « 2a United States . ; : : : . . 4d, 
Holland J ; - Belgium. ‘ ~ 30.* Vancouver's Island . New York .. . 2d. 
Hong Kong . ‘ - Southampton . ae West Indies (British) . . ; , ea 

* Additional to pay on delivery, The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by 
application at a Post-oftice. 

it should be observed that the Monthly Parts only are registered, and that they must be posted within fourteen days 
after date of publication. 

In case of any difliculty arising with local Post-offices, it is recommended that a statement of the facts be forwarded 
to the Secretary of the General Post-office, London. 

Orders for the transmission abroad of ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the 
Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY.” 


Each containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s, handsomely bound in cloth boards, 








1, REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE, : 8 COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
2. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, j . SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By Rev. Jour 
8, SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS, | SrovuGuton. 
4,A RACE FOR LIFE, AND OTHER TALES, including THE (10, ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES, By Mrs, Prossss. 
FOUNDLING OF THE FENS, 111, THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Talos of Domestic Life. 
5, CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE. 112, FRANK LAYTON. An Australian Story. 
6, BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 13. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS, and other Village Tales, 
7. BARTHEL WINKLER, AND OTHER TALES OF THE (| 14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT, 
GERMAN FATHERLAND. 


** The above may be had in Neat Covers, price 1s. 


LEISURE HOUR OFFICE, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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